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TO THE READER 

I N D L y use this book very 
carefully. If the book is 
disfigured or marked or written on 
while Ml your possession the book will 
have lo be replaced by a new copy 
or paid for In case the book be a 
volume of set of which single volumes 
are not available the price of the 
whole set will be realized. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


I HAVE to tliank the proprietors and editor of Good 
JFords for permitting me to republish from its pages a 
considerable portion of the first and last essay in this 
volume; the proprietors and editor of the Contemporary 
Review for permitting me to republish the essays on 
Cardinal Newman, Matthew Arnold, and George 
Eliot’s Life and Letters; and the proprietors and 
editors of the British Quarterly Review for permitting 
me to republish that portion of the essay on George 
Eliot as Author, which contains the estimate of 
Middlemarck A considerable portion of the latter 
paper first appeared in the first edition of my literary 
essays, but was withdrawal in the second edition 
because I perceived that George Eliot at that time 
had still to publish some of the most striking and 
characteristic of her works. 

R. H. H. 

Englefield Green, Surrey, 

Septeiriber 1887. 
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THOMAS CAELYLE 


For many years before his death Carlyle was to 
England what his great hero, Goethe, long was to 
Germany—the aged seer whose personal judgments 
on men and things were everywhere sought after, 
and eagerly chronicled and retailed. Yet it was 
hardly for the same reason. In Goethe s old age, 
the ripeness of his critical judgment, and the catho¬ 
licity, not to say even the facility, of his literary 
taste, induced a sort of confidence that he would judge 
calmly and judge genially anything, whether in life 
or literature, that was not extravagant. Carlyle vas 
resorted to for a very different reason. The Chelsea 
shrine, as was well known, gave out only one sort of 
oracle, and that sort was gi-aphic and humorous de¬ 
nunciation of all conventional falsehood and preten¬ 
tiousness, or what was presumed to be conventional 
falsehood and pretentiousness;—and consequently 
recourse was had to that shrine only vhen some 
trenchant saying was wanted that might help in 
the sweeping away of some new formula of the 
sentimentalists or of the panegyrists of ^\orn out 
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symbols. llis almost extravagant admiration for 
Goethe notwitlistanding, Carlyle, after his genius 
had matured, was ever more disposed to sym- 
patliisc with the great organs of destnietivc tlian 
with those <>f constructive force. He sympathised 
witli Chonnvcll for wliat he destroyed, with 
Frederick in great measure for what he destroyed, 
with Mirabeau and Hanton for wliat they destroyed, 
and even with Goethe in large degree for the 
negative tendencies of his thought. With the 
constructive tendencies of the past he could often 
deeply syinpathi.se,—as lie showed in Past and 
j^rcsent ,—but with those of the present, hardly 
ever. If I wei-e asked what his genins did for English 
tliought and literature, I should say that it did chiefly 
the work of a sort of spiritual volcano,—showed us 
the perennial fire subversive of worn-out creeds which 
lies concealed in vast stores beneath the surface of 
society, and the thinness of the crust which alone 
separates us from that pit of Tophet, Jis he would 
himself have called it. And yet, in spite of himself, 
he always strove to sympathise with positive work. 
Ilis teaching was incessant that the reconstruction of 
society w;is a far greater work than the destruction 
of the worn-out shell which usually preceded it,— 
otdy, nnfortunatcly, in his own time, there was hardly 
any species of reconstructive elVort which could gain 
his accpiiescence, much less his approval. He despised 
all the more positive political and philanthropic 
tendencies of his time ; felt little interest in scientific 
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discoveries; concerned himself not at all about its 
art; scorned its economical teaching; and rejected 
the modern religious instructors with even more 
emphatic contumely than the “ dreary professors of a 
dismal science.” To Carlyle the world was out of 
joint, and his only receipt for setting it right—the 
restoration of “ the beneficent whip ” for its idlers, 
rogues, and vagabonds—was never seriously listened 
to by thinking men. Consequently, all that lie 
achieved was achieved in the world of thought and 
imagination. 

He has often been called a prophet, and though I 
have too little sympathy with his personal conception 
of good and evil so to class him,—though religious 
seer as he was, he was in no sense Christlike,—he 
certainly had to the full the prophet’s insight into 
the power of parable and type, and the prophet’s eye 
for the forces which move society, and inspire multi¬ 
tudes with contagious enthusiasm, whether for good 
or ill. He fell short of a prophet in this, that his 
main interest, after all, ^yas rather in the graphic and 
picturesque interpretation of social phenomena than 
in any overwhelming desire to change them for the 
better, warmly as that desire was often expressed, and 
sincerely, no doubt, as it was entertained. Carlyle’s 
main literary motive-power was not, indeed, a moral 
passion, but a humorous wonder. He was always 
taking to pieces, in his own mind’s eye, the marvel¬ 
lous structure of human society, and bewildering 
himself with the problem of how it could be put 
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tot;otlier arrain. Kvcii in stinh ing jiersonal character, 
wliat lie cared for )trincipally was this. For men 
who could not sway the groat spiritvial tides of linman 
loyalty and trust, lie had—with the curious exception 
of (Joethe—no very real reverence. His true heroes 
were all men who could make multitudes follow them 
as the moon makes the sea follow lior,—either hy 
spiritual magnetism, or hy (huninance of will, or hy 
genuine practical capacity. To him imagination was 
the true organ of divinity, because, as lie .saw at a glance, 
it was hy tlic imagination that men are most easily 
iroverncd and beguiled. His story of the French 
Kev(dutF)n is a serit's of stmlies in tlie way men are 
heguiied and governed hy their imagination, and no 
more wonderful hook of its kiml has ever been written 
in this world, though I sliouhl he sorry to liave to 
estimate accurately how much of liis lecture is true 
vision, and how much the misleading guesswork of a 
higlily imaginative dreamer. 

It is singular that one who manifested his genius 
chietly through history—or sliouhl I rather say, by 
his insight into and delineation of some of the most 
critical characters in liistory, and some of the most 
vivid popular scenes in history?—should liave been 
so totally devoid of one most essential clement in tlie 
true lii.storieal sense,—the appreciation. I moan, of 
the inlierited <-onditions and ineradicable liahits of 


ordinary national life. 


riiero was something of the 

O 


histoiiial Hon (Quixote about Carlyle ; 


he tilted at 


windmills, and dhl 


not know that he was lilting at 
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windmills, but the windmills were the habits, the 
routine, of nations. He had so deep an appreciation 
of the vivid flashes of consciousness which mark all 
great popular crises, because they mark all gi*cat 
personal crises, that he wanted to raise all human life 
and all common popular life to the level of the high 
self-conscious stage. He never thoroughly appreciated 
the meaning of habit. He never adequately entered 
into the power of tradition. He judged of human 
life as if will and emotion were all in all. He judged 
of political life as if great men and great occasions 
ought to be all in all, and was furious at the waste 
of force involved in doing things as men had been 
accustomed to do them, wherever that appeared to 
be a partially ineffectual way. And his eiTor in 
judging of peoples is equally traceable in his judg¬ 
ments on individuals. If a man had a strong interest 
in the routine and detail of life, he called him “saw- 
dustish.” If he had a profound belief in any popular 
ideas beyond those acknowledged by himself, Carlyle 
probably called him moonshiny. Such men as John 
Mill came under the one condemnation, such men as 
Mazzini under the other. And yet both John Mill 
and Mazzini may be said to have applied a more 
effectual knowledge of men to the historical con¬ 
ditions of their o^vn time than Thomas Carlyle. 
Indeed, once go beyond the world of the vivid per¬ 
sonal element in popular emotion and passion, and 
Carlyle’s insight seems to have been very limited, and 
his genius to have disappeared. 
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It is in some respects curious tliat Carlyle has 
connected liis name so effectually as ho has done with 
the denunciation of Shams. For the passionate love 
of truth in its simplicity was not at all his chief 
characteristic. In the first pl.ace, his style is too 
self-conscious for that of sheer, self-forgetting love of 
truth. No man of first-rate simi)licily—and first-rate 
simplicity is, I imagine, one of the conditions of a 
first-rate love of truth—would express commonplace 
ideas in so rouiulahout a fashion as ho; would say, 
for instance, in recommending Fmerson to the reading 
public: “The words of such a man—what words ho 
thinks fit to speak—are worth attending to;” or 
would describe a kind and gracious woman as “a 
gentle, excellent, female soul,” as he does in his Life 
of Sterling. There is a straining for effect in the de¬ 
tails of Carlyle’s style which is not the charactoristic 
of an overpowering and perfectly simple love of truth. 
Nor was that the ruling intellectual principle of 
Carlyle’s mind. What he meant by hatred of shams, 
exposure of unveracitics, defiance to the “ Everlasting 
No,” affirmation of the “ Everlasting Yea,” and the 
like, was not so much the love of truth as the love of 
divine force, — the love of that which had genuine 
strength and effective character in it, the denunciation 
of imbecilities, the scorn for the dwindled life of mere 
conventionality or luecedent, the contempt for extinct 
figments, not so much because they were figments, as 
because they were extinct and would no longer l>ear 
the strain put upon them by human passion. You 
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can see tliis in the scorn ■which Carlyle pours upon 
"thin” men,—his meagre reverence for “thin-lipped, 
constitutional Hampden,” for instance, and liis con¬ 
tempt for such men as the Edgeworth described in 
John Sterling’s life, whom he more than despises, not 
for the least grain of insincerity, but for deficiency 
in quantity of nature, and especially such nature as 
moves society. 

Carlyle, in short, was the interpreter to his country, 
not so much of the “ veracities ” and, “ verities ” of life, 
as of the moral and social spells and symbols which, 
for evil or for good, have exercised a great imaginative 
influence over the social organism of large bodies of 
men, and either awed them into sober and earnest 
work, or stimulated them into delirious and anarchic 
excitement. He was the greatest painter who ever 
lived, of a portion of the interior life of man, of such 
life as spreads to the multitude,—painting it not per¬ 
haps exactly as it really is, but rather as it represented 
itself to one who looked upon it as the symbol of 
some infinite mind, of which it embodied a temporary 
phase. I doubt if Carlyle ever really interpreted any 
human being’s career—Cromwell’s, or Frederick s, or 
Coleridge’s—as justly and fully as many men of less 
genius might have interpreted it. For this was not, 
after all, his chief interest. His interest seems to 
me always to have been in figuring the human mind 
as representing some flying colour or type of the 
Infinite Mind at work behind the Universe, and so 
presenting this idea as to make it palpable to his 
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fellow men. Perlmps the central thought of his life 
was in this passage from Sarfor Jifsarfus: “What is 
man himself hut a symhol of (lod ? Is not all that 
he floes symbolical,—a revelation to sense of the 
mystic C!od-given power that is in him, a gospel of 
freedom, which ho, the ‘ i^lessias of Nature, preaches, 
as he can, hy act and word ? Not a hut ho builds 
but is the visible embodiment of a thought, but leaves 
visible record of invisible things, but is, in the tran* 
scemlental sense, symbolical as well as real.” Carlyle 
was far the greatest interiireter our literature has 
ever had of the infinite forces worliing through society, 
of that vast,dim background of social beliefs,unbeliefs, 
enthusiasms, sentimentalities, superstitious, hopes, 
fears, and trusts, which go to make uj) either the 
strong cement or the destructive lava-stream of 
national life, and to image forth some of the genuine 
features of the retributive providence of lustory. 

Over practical politics it is needless to say that 
he wieUhal no direct power,—indeed, would have 
despised himself if he had wielded power. The deep 
scorn which he poured upon the whole machinery ol 
modern politics, the loathing with which he looked 
upon the great national Palaver, the contempt which 
he felt for the modern conception of liberty as a 
barricade against most needful and necessary govern¬ 
ment,—all prevented him from olfering any but 
the wildest and most impracticable suggestions 
to practical statesmen. Indeed, Carlyle’s IxiUer- 
Daij Pamphlets^ Cliartisin^ and even the modern 
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chapters in Past and Present, to say nothing of 
Shooting Niagara, and After, were not adapted, even 
if they were intended, to produce any immediate 
effect on the political measures or methods of the day. 
Nevertheless, I doubt whether any writer of his time 
has produced a more poAverful effect, both good and 
bad, on the political tone and creed of thinking men, 
or done more to desti'oy that blind belief in mere 
institutions, Avhether aristocratic, or plutocratic, or 
democratic, Avhich was at one time the equivalent for 

a political creed. 

In at least five different catastrophes of the great 
political decade between 1861 and 1871, Carlyle’s 
powerful inHuenco over the ground ideas of politics 
showed itself in very potent cmrents of English 
thought. In relation to the great eivil war between 
North and South in the United States, there can he 
no doubt at all that Carlyle’s fierce invectives against 
leaving “ black Quashee ” to the liberty of idleness, 
had worked very powerfully in the direction ot 
persuading many intellectual men of great ability to 
side with the South, to apologise for “ the peculiar 
institution ” and the coarse aristocracy which fought 
so bravely to perpetuate it. And again, when hir. 
Eyre put down with so much breathless and crue 
violence the revolt of our negroes in Jamaica, the 
effect of Carlyle’s teaching was more than ever dis¬ 
cernible in the eager outbreak of partisanship or 
“the beneficent whip” that divided into two hosti e 
camps the whole of British societ}^. these 
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instances I hoM that Carlyle’s teaching had produced 
little but evil fruit. Men had taken homo his creed that 
idleness and ignorance need drilling hy main force, 
if needful ; and had failed to take home the con¬ 
ditions hy which he strove, not very elfectnally, it must 
he owned, to limit it,—namely, that the disciplinarians 
who enforce that drill must themselves he foremost 
in disinterested and devoted work, and must discipline 
their inferiors solely in the interest of the ragged 
regiments which need discipline, not in the interests 
of their own pockets or fears. In enforcing the 
lesson that such disciplinarians do hut embody the 
heneticent severity of Nature’s own laws, Carlyle 
always forgot that liberty limited hy austere laws is 
a very dilferent thing indeed from liberty overridden 
by the iron heel of sellish power; and that selfish pow'er 
is subject to fits of anger, indignation, and vindictive 
passion, which rob it ot half, or more than half, the 
moral value of austerely enforced conditions. Again, 
in relation to the attack of Prussia and Austria on 
Denmark, there can he little doubt that Carlyle’s 
eager admiration of Prussia, and the Piaissian drill- 
system, did very much to reconcile those Englishmen 
who had fallen under his inthienee to one of the 
earliest and most cynical of the acts of international 
violence for which the last twenty-five yeai*s in the 
history of Europe have been remarkable. 

On the other hand, in relation to the unification 
of (lermany, the assumption by Prussia of the loading 
place in the German State, and the Seven Weeks’ 
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War with the Bund, the outbreak of war between 
Germany and France, and finally, the episode of the 
Commune, Carlyle’s general teaching tended to keep 
the opinion of Europe, on the whole, on the right 
side, though decidedly deflected towards the German 
side of the centre of justice. In all these cases, 

Carlyle’s profound respect for discipline, reticence -x'- 
earnestness, and loyalty to honest leadership, inclined 
him towards the true solution of the European ^ 
dififlculty, though in his detestation of the hysteria 
of France, and his scorn for the blindness of blunder- i 
ing democracy, he fell into the mistake of flattering 
the Germans up to the top of their bent, and encourag¬ 
ing them in that military insolence which bids fair 
to bring them one day again to serious giief. 

But it was on questions more remote from practical 
politics than these that Carlyle’s pohtical influence 
was, I think, most salutary. His diatribes against u.c lU 

idle aristocracies,—aristocracies bent upon protecting 

themselves, both from their worst enemies and their 
best friends,—aristocracies at least as anxious o 
escape all real duties as to repel all dangerous ’ 

—have sunk deeper into the public mind, and done 
more directly or indirectly to make the mem ers ^ 
these aristocracies feel that they have their socia 

position to earn and to justify, than all 

in the English tongue put together, outside Car y e s, 

have accomplished in the same time. Has no 
language in Past and Present concerning the laie 

nobleman passed into the very substance of Engiisn 
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political thought, though it may not as yet have 
jiroduccd all the efl’cet it might on our House of 
fA)r(ls? ‘‘His fathers worked for him, he says, or 
successfully gamhlod for him ; here he sits, professes, 
not in sorrow, hut in pride, that he and his have done 
no work, time out of mind. It is the law of the land, 
and is thought to he the law of the Universe, that ho 
alone, of reconled men, shall liave no task laid on 
him, except that of eating hi.s cooked victuals, and 
not flinging himself out of window. Once more, I 


will say, there was no stranger spectacle ever shown 
umler this sun. A verital.lo fact in this Kngland of 
the Nineteenth (’entury. His victuals ho does eat^ 
hut as for keeping on the inside of tlie window,—have 
not his fi'iends, like me. enough to do 1 'I’ruly, looking 
at his Corn-laws, Game-laws, Chandos-clauses.TJribery- 
elections, and much else, you do .sluidder over the 


plunging and tumhling ho makes, held hack hy the 
lapels and coat-skirts; only a thin fence of window- 


glass heforc him, and in the street mere horrid iron 
spikes." To a very considerahle extent, I think, the 
idle aristocracy have taken that to heart, and have 
made, recently at least, no such mad efforts to plunge 
out of window on to the horrid iron spikes ho- 
neath. So, again, nothing has done so much as 
Carlyle’s diatribes against plutocracy to ennohio the 
modern gospel of industry, and lift‘it out of the ruts 
of gioss competition to produce illusory cheapness and 
dishonest saleability. Nor have any man’s lessons 
lu'oduced so great an effect as his in raising our 
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modern standard as to the dignity of lahour, and 
making us see that our object must be to produce true 
labouring men, rather than wholesale men-labourers, 
even though a good deal of labouring force be 
sacrificed for the purpose of saving the manhood. 

But most of all Carlyle influenced politics by 
raising a kind of salutary, even if often extravagant, 
fear of the destructive capacities of democracies when 
not nobly led, and not in satisfactory moral relations 
with the classes of more leisure, more knowledge, 
and more opportunity for disinterested work. His 
wonderful book on the French Revolution burnt this 
fear deep into the minds of all capable of understand¬ 
ing it, and from them the salutary dread has spread 
to many quite incapable of understanding it. hor 
my own part I believe that Carlyle, judging too 
much by an exceptional people awaking to their 
misery at a time when that misery was exceptionally 
great, exaggerated the wildness of the anaichy of 
which any Teutonic democracy, for instance, is 
capable, and underrated the conventionalism of feel¬ 
ing, as well as the sound moral convictions, which 
such a democracy shares with the middle-class. 
But none the less his picture produced a profound 
effect, and made men feel afresh how helpless so- 
called “upper-classes” are, if they are not in close and 
friendly relations with those great masses of men in 
trust for whose benefit alone the State really holds 
its right to control and guide them. It is here that 
Carlyle’s greatest influence over modem politics was 
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exerted, <an influence equally mingled of dread, 
sympathy, and tlie sense of obligation due from the 
educated to the ignorant, and one wliicli, on the whole, 
did wonders, like the ancient tragedy, to j)iirify men 
“ hy pity and by fear.” Carlyle, indeed, ju-oduced on 
our own age, by widely different means, more of the 
characteristic effects of the Greek drama than any 
other I'mglish writer. lie was not at any time a 
Christian politician. He felt that profound sense of 
the pressure of destiny, and of the narrow sphere of 
individual liberty within the gi-asp of “the eternities 
and immensities,” which makes men stern and awe¬ 
struck,—severe masters, ami in some sense dutiful 
servants, but not, in the highest sense, spiritual 
brethren. And, like tlio tragic dramatists of tlie 
Greek time, he always conceived the State itself as a 
real thing involved in the network of evil and good, 
sin and retril)ution, weakness and strength, and 
involved quite as deeply and directly as the temporary 
rulers wiio stood at the helm, and who by their 
shortcoming.s or tlieir great achievements represented 
the cowering or the strong hearts of tlieir fellow- 
citizens. 

Indeed, it will bo apparent from what I have said 
that Carlyle was neither moralist, propliet, statesman, 
nor politician, so much as prophetic artist. He had 
the tempeniment and the powers of a great artist, 
with what was in effect a single inspiration for his 
art, and that, one wliich required so groat a revolution 
in the use of the appropriate artistic materials, that 
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the first impression he produced on ordinary minds 
was that of bewilderment and even confusion. This 
subject,—almost his only subject,—whether he wrote 
history or biography, or the sort of musings which 
contained his conceptions of life, was always tlie dim 
struggle of man’s nature with the passions, doubts, 
and confusions by which it is suiTOunded, with special 
regard to the grip of the infinite spiritual cravings, 
whether good or evil, upon it. He was always trying 
to paint the light shining in darkness and the dark¬ 
ness comprehending it not, and therefore it was that 
he strove so hard to invent a new sort of style which 
should express not simply the amount of human 
knowledge, but also, so far as possible, the much 
vaster amount of human ignorance against which that 
knowledge sparkled in mere radiant points breaking 
the gloom. ^ Every one knows what Carhjlese means, 
and every expert literary man can manufacture a little 
tolerably good Carlylese at will. But very few of us 
reflect what it was in Carlyle which generated the 
style, and what the style, in spite of its artificiality, 
has done for us. Indeed, I doubt if Carlyle himself 
knew. In his Reminiscences he admits its flavour of 
affectation with a comment which seems to me to 
show less self-knowledge than usual. Of his friend 
Irving’s early style, as an imitation of the Miltonic or 
old English Puritan style, he says: “ At this time, 
and for years afterwards, there was something of 
preconceived intention visible in it—in fact, of leal 
affectation, as there could not well help being. To 
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bis example also I sui)pose 1 owe something of my 
own poor attectations in that matter which are now 
more or less visible to me, much repented of or not.” 

I suspect of the two alternatives suggested in this 
amusing little bit of characteristic mystification, the 
“not” should be taken as the truth.(^ Carlyle could 
not repent of his atlectation, for it wa^ in some sense 
of the very essence of his art. Some critics have 
attempted to account for the dillercnce in stylo 
between his early reviews in the Juliiilnirfjh and his 
later productions by the corrections of Jeffrey. But 
Jeffrey did not correct Carlyle’s Life of iSV/u7/cr^and 
if any one who possesses the volume containing both 
the life of Schiller and the life of Sterling will com¬ 
pare the one with the other, he will see at once that, 
between the two, Carlyle had delibei'ately developed 
a new organon for his own characteristic genius, and 
that so far from losing, his genius gained enormously 
by the process. And I say this not without fully 
recognising that simplicity is the highest of all (piali- 
ties of style, and that no one can pretend to find 
sim]>licity in Carlyle’s mature stylo. But as, after all, 
the purpose of style is to express thought, if the 
central and pervading thought which you wish to 
express, and must express if you are to attain the 
real object of your life, is inconsistent with simplicity, 
let simplicity go to the wall, and let us have the real 
drift. And this seems to me to bo exactly Carlylc’.s 
case. It would have been impossible to express 
adetjuately in such Knglish as the Knglisb of Ids Life 
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of Schiller the class of convictions which liacl most 
deeply engraved themselves on his own mind. That 
class of convictions was, to state it shortly, the result 
of his belief—a one-sided belief, no doubt, but full of 
significance—that human language, and especially our 
glib cultivated use of it, had done as much or more 
to conceal from men how little they do know, and 
how ill they grasp even that which they partly know, 
as to define and preserve for them the little that they 
have actually puzzled out of the riddle of life.^ In 
the very opening of the Heroes and Hero JForship 
Carlyle says:— 


“Hardened round us, encasing wholly every notion 
we form, is a wTappage of traditions, hearsays, mere xoords. 
We call that fire of the black thunder-cloud ‘ electricity,' 
and lecture learnedly about it, and grind the like of it 
out of glass and silk. But what is it? What made it ? 
AVlience conies it ? Whither goes it ? Science has done 
much for us, but it is a poor science that would hide from 
us that great deep sacred infinitude of Nescience whither 
we can never penetrate, on which all science swims as a 
mere superficial film. This world, after all our science 
and sciences, is still a miracle; wonderful, inscrutable, 
magical, and more, to whosoever will think oi it.” ) 


That passage reminds one of the best of the many 
amusing travesties of Carlyle’s style, a travesty which 
may be found in Marmaduke Savage’s Falcon Famihj, 
where one of the “Young Ireland” party praises an¬ 
other for having “ a deep no-meaning in the great fiery 
heart of him.” But in Carlyle’s mind this conviction 
of the immeasurable ignorance (or “nescience, as 
H 0 
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lie preferred to call it in antithesis to science), which 
underlies all our knowledge, was not in the least a 
“ deep no-meaning,’ hut a constant conviction, which 
it took a groat genius like his to interpret to all who 
were capable of learning Iroin him. 1 can speak for 
myself at least, that to me it has hcen the great use 
of Carlyle’s peculiar chiaroscuro style, so to turn 
language, inside out, as it were, for us, that wo realise 
its inadequacy, and its tendency to hlind and mislead 
us, as we could never liave realised it hj' any limpid 
style at all. To expose the pretensions of human 
speech, to show us that it seems much clearer than it 
is, to warn us hahitually that ‘Mt swims as a mere 
supiM'ficial lilm ” on a wide unplumbed sea of undis¬ 
covered reality, is a function hardly to bo discharged 
at all by jilain and limpid speech. Genuine Cnrlyleso 
—which, of course, in its turn is in great danger of 
hccoming a deceptive mask, and often does become 
so in Carlyle’s own writings, so that yon begin to 
thiid? that all careful observation, sound reasoning, 
and ]U’ceisc thinking is useless, and that a true man 
should keep his iiitelleet foaming and gasping, as it 
were, in one eternal epileptic lit of wonder—is in¬ 
tended to keep constantly before us the relative pro- 
jiortions between Ibe immensity on every subject 
wliich we fail to apprebond, and the few well-defined 
focal s])()ts of light that we can clearly discern and 
take in. Nothing is so well adapted as Caidylo’s 
style to teach one that the truest language on the 
deepest subji'cts is thrown out, as it were, with more 
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or less happy effect, at great realities far above our 
analysis or grasp, and is not a triumphant fornmla 
which contains the whole secret of our existence. 

Let me contrast a passage concerning Schiller in 
the Life of Schiller, and one concerning Coleridge 
in the Life of Sterling, relating to very nearly the 
same subject, the one in ordinary English, the other 
in developed Carlylese, and no one, I think, will 
doubt which of the two expresses the central thought 
with the more power. “ Schiller,” says Carlyle, 

“ Does not distort his character or genius into shapes which 
he thinks more becoming than their natural one ; he does 
not bring out principles which are not his, or harbour 
beloved persuasions which he half or wholly knows to be 
false. He did not often speak of wholesome prejudices; 
he did not ‘ embrace the Homan Catholic religion because 
it was the grandest and most coml’ortable.’ Truth with 
Schiller, or what seemed such, was an indispensable re¬ 
quisite ; if he but suspected an opinion to be false, however 
dear it may have been, he seems to have examined it with 
rigid scrutiny, and, if he found it guilty, to have plucked 
it out and resolutely cast it forth. The sacrifice might 
cause him pain, permanent pain ; but danger, he imagined, 
it could hardly cause him. It is irksome and dangerous 
to tread in the dark ; but better so than with an ignis 
fatuus to guide us. Considering the warmth of his sensi¬ 
bilities, Schiller’s merit on this point is greater than it at 
first might appear.” 

And now let me take the opposite judgment passed 
upon Coleridge in the Life of Sterling :— 

“ The truth is, I now see, Coleridge’s talk and specula¬ 
tion was the emblem of liimself: in it, as in him, a ray 
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of heavenly inspiration strug-'lcd, in a tra-ieally inofTectual 
decree, with the weakness of tlesh ami blood. lie says 
once Mie had skirted the howlino deserts of Infidelity ’; 
this was evident enouj'h ; but he had not had the courage, 
in defiance of pain and terror, to press resolutely across 
said deserts to the new firm lands of faith beyond ; ho 
preferred to create logical fata-morganas for himself on the 
liither side, and laboriously solace himself with these. To 
the man himself Nature had given, in high measure, the 
seeds of a noble endowment; and to unfold it had been 
forbidden him. A subtle lynx-eyed intellect, tremulous, 
pious sensibility to all good and all beautilul; truly a ray of 
emiiyrcan light, but embedded in such weak laxity ot 
character, in such indolences and esuriences, as had made 
strange work with it. Once more the tragic story of a 
high "endowment with an insutlicient will. An eye to 
discern the divinene^s of the heaven’s splendours and 
lightnings, the insatiable wish to revel in their godlike 
radiancies and brilliancies, but no heart to front the 
seething terrors of them, which is the first condition of 
your coiii[uering an abiiliiig place there. Ihe courage 
necessary for him above all tilings bad been denied this 
man. llis life with such ray of the empyrean in it had 
been grctut and terrible to him, and he had not valiantly 
grappled with it; he had lied from it; sought refuge in 
vague day-dreams, hollow comiuomises, in opium, in 
thwsophic metapliysics. Ilai-sh pain, danger, necessity, 
Hl.avish harnessed toil, were of all things abhorrent to him. 


And so the empyrean element lying smothered under the 
terrene, and yet inextinguishable there, made sad writh- 
ings. . . . For the old Kternal Powei-a do live for ever, 
nor ilo their laws see any change, however we, in our poor 
wigs and Church tippets, may attempt to read their laws. 
To deal into Heaven—by the modern method of sticking, 
ostrich-like, your head into fallacies on earth, equally as 
by the ancient and by all conceivable methods—is for 
ever forbidden. High treason is the name of that attempt, 
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and it continues to be pnnislied as such. Strange enough! 
here once more was a kind of heaven-scaling Ixion; and 
to him, as to the old one, the just gods were very stern ; 
the ever-revolving, never-advancing wheel (of a kind) was 
his through life ; and from his cloud-Juno did not he too 
procreate strange Centaurs, spectral Puseyisms, monstrous 
illusory hybrids, and ecclesiastical chimseras,—which now 
roam the earth in a very lamentable manner ? ” 

I think Carlyle was driving by implication at 
something which seems to me quite false in the latter 
passage, and possibly even in the former also. But 
no one can doubt, I think, which of these two styles 
conveys the more vividly the idea common to both— 
that it is very easy and very fatal to deceive ourselves 
into thinking or believing what we only wish to 
believe, and that a mind which cannot distinguish 
firmly between the two, loses all sense of the distinc¬ 
tion between words and things. And how much 
more powerfully is the thought expressed in the 
strange idiom of the later style. The fundamental 
difference between the two styles is that while the 
former aims, like most good styles, at what Carlyle 
wants to say expressly, the later is, in addition, lavish 
of suggestions which come in aid of his express 
meaning, by bringing out in the background the 
general chaos of vague indeterminate agencies which 
bewlder the believing nature, and render a definite 
creed difficult. Take the very characteristic Carlylese 
phrase “ in a tragically ineft’ectual degree,” and note 
the result of grafting the stronger thought of tragedy 
on the weaker one of ineffectuality,—how it dashes 
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in a dark background to the spectacle of human 
helplessness, and suggests, what Carlyle wanted to 
suggest, how tljc |)owcrs above are dooming to dis¬ 
appointment the man wl\o fortifies himself in any 
self-willed pet theory of his own. So, too, the ex¬ 
pressions “ logical fata-morganas,” “ tremulous, pious 
sensibility,” “a ray of empyrean embedded in such 
w’eak laxity of character,” “ spectral Puseyisms,” 
“monstrous illusory hybrids,” “ecclesiastical chim- 
ajras,” all produce their intended dauufhiff etfect on 
the imagination, suggesting liow much vagueness, 
darkness, and ignorance Carlyle apprcliended behind 
these attempted philosophical “views” of the great 
a jiriorl thinker. Observe, too, the constant use of 
tlie plurals “indolences and esuriences,” “godlike 
radiancies and brilliancies,” which just suggest to the 
mind in how very many ditferent forms the same 
(lualities may Ijc manifested. And finally, observe 
the discouraging clVect of the touch which contrasts 
the conventionality of caste-costume, “ our poor AVigs 
and Church tippets,” with the “Eternal Powers that 
live for ever” — a touch that says to us in eflfect, 
“Your conventions mystify you, take you in, make 
you believe in an authority which the Eternal Powers 
never gave.”^And all this is conveyed in such little 
space by the mere suggestion of contrasts. The 
secret of Carlyle’s style is a great crowding-in of con¬ 
trasted ideas and colours,—indeed, sucb a crowding 
in, that for any juirpose but his it would he wliolly 
false art. But liis purpose being to impress upon us 
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with all the force that was in him tliat the universe 
presents to us only a few focal points of light which 
may be clearly discerned against vast and almost 
illimitable tracts of mysteiy, that human language 
and custom mislead us miserably as to wliat these 
points of liglit are, and that mucli of the light—all, 
indeed, which he himself does not recognise—comes 
from putrefying and phosphorescent ignes fatui, wliich 
will only betray us to our doom, the later style is 
infinitely more effective than the first. He does 
contrive to paint the incapacity of the mind to grasp 
truth, its vast capacity to miss it, the enormous 
chances against hitting the mark precisely in tlie 
higlier regions of belief, with a wonderful effect wliich 
his earlier style gave little promise of. It seems to 
me a style invented for the purpose of convincing 
those whom it charmed, that moral truth can only be 
discerned by a brilliant imaginative tact and audacity 
in discriminating the various stars sprinkled in a dark 
vault of mystery, and then walking boldly by the 
doubtful light they give; that there is much which 
cannot be believed except by self-deceivers or fools, 
but that wonder is of the essence of all right- 
mindedness ; that the enigmatic character of life is 
good for us, so long as we are stem and almost hard 
in acting upon the little truth we can know; that 
any sort of clear solution of the enigma must be false, 
and that any attempt to mitigate the sternness of life 
must be ascribed to radical weakness and the smooth 
self-delusions to which the weak are liable. > 
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C In speaking of his style I have already suggested 
by imjilication a good deal of the drift of Carlyle’s 
faith. What he loves to delineate is the man who 
can discern and grope his way honestly by a little 
light struggling through a world of darkness,—the 
man whose gloom is deej), but whose lucidity of vision, 
so far as it goes, is keen,—the man who is half hypo¬ 
chondriac, half devotee, but wholly indomitable, like 
Mahomet, Cromwell, Johnson.'^ Thus he says of 
Cromwell:— ^ 

“And wifhal this hypochondria, what was it but the 
very greatness of tlu* man, the dejith and tenderness of 
his ideal alfeetions ; the (luanlity of sijmpathy he had with 
things ? The (piantity of insight he could yet get into 
tlie heart of things ; the mastery he could get over things; 
this was liis hypochondria. The man’s misery, ns men’s 
misery alway.s does, came of his greatness. Saiimel John¬ 
son is that kind of man. ScuTow-stneken, Imlf-distmcted, 
tlic wide element of mournful hlacJ: enveloping him—wide 
ns the world. It is the ehnraeter of a prophetic man ; a 
man with his whole so\d stcimj and struggling to see,” 

^ In his Life of Frederick the Greats writing on Vol¬ 
taire, Carlyle describes the same sort of character 
as the ideal 'rentonic cliaractor, a tyjie which recom¬ 
mended itself to Voltaire because it was the reverse 
of his own. ^ 

“ A rugged, s\irly kind of fellow, much-enduring, not 
intrinsically bad ; sjdenetic without complaint; standing 
oddly inexjuignable in that natuml stoicism of his; taci¬ 
turn, yet with strange Hashes of .speech in him now and 
then,—something which goes heyond laughter and ai'ticu- 
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late logic, and is the taciturn elixir of these two,—what 
they call ‘ humour ’ in their dialect.” 

Every hero he had waS great in proportion as he 
displayed at once this profound impression of the 
darkness and difficulty of life, and this vehement 
dictatorial mode of acting on the glimpses or visions 
he had by way of showing valour in defiance of the 
darkness. Carlyle’s characteristic delight in Odin 
and the Scandinavian mythology is a mere reflection 
of this strong appreciation of the religion of the 
volcano, the thunder-cloud, and the lightning-flash, 
mingled with a certain grim enjoyment of the spec¬ 
tacle of the inadequacy of human struggle. If Car¬ 
lyle loved also to describe keen, clear wits like 
Jeffrey and Voltaire—if he revelled, too, in tlic 
picture of thin, acrid natures like Kobespierre’s, it 
was as foils to his favourite portraits of grim, vehe¬ 
ment, dictatorial earnestness. ^As his style is chiaro¬ 
scuro, so his favourite figures and characters are 
chiaroscuro also. Carlyle did not love too much 
light,—did not believe in it even as the gift of God. 
Mankind to him were “mostly fools.” To make tlie 
best of a bad business was to his mind the highest 
achievement of the best men. ^'"ne had a great belief 
in the sternness of puipose behind creation, but little 
belief in the love there. In his BeminisceJices he 
describes the attitude of Irving’s schoolmaster, “old 
Adam Hope,” towards his average scholars as being 
summed up thus: “ Nothing good to be expected 
from you, or from those you come of, ye little 
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whelps, hut we must get from you the best you 
have, and not complain of anything. And so far as 
I understand his religion, that is very much how 
Carlyle represents to himself the attitude of the 
Eternal mind towards us ixll. He tells us candidly 
in his account of Irving that he had confessed to 
Irving that he did not think as Irving did of the 
Cliristian religion, and that it was vain for him to 
expect he ever should or could. And, indeed, no 
one who knows Carlyle's writings needed the avowal. 
Carlyle had a real belief in the Everlasting mind 
behind nature and history ; hut he had not only no 
belief in anything like a true revelation, he had, I 
think, almost a positive repulsion, if not scoim, for 
the idea, as if an undue and “rose-water” attempt to 
alleviate the burden of the universe by self-deception, 
were involved in it. When, for instance, his coarse 
favourite, Friedrich Wilhelm, dies—the king, I mean, 
who assaulted his own daughter in his rage, struck 
her violently, and would have kicked hei'—Carlyle 
delights to tell yo\i that ho slept “ with the primeval 
sons of Thor,” and to comment on his death thus: 
“ No Beresark of them, nor Odin’s self, was a bit of 
truer luxmaii stuff; I confess his value to mo in these 
sad times is rare and great. Considering the usual 
Histrionic Papin's Digester, Truculent Charlatan, and 
other species of kings, alone obtainable for the sunk 
flunkey populations of an era given up to Mammon 
and the worship of its own belly, what would not 
such a population give for a Friedrich Wilhelm to 
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guide it on the road had' from Orcus a little 1 
‘Would give/ I have written, but alas, it ought to 
have been ^should give.’ What they ‘would’ give is 
too mournfully plain to me, in spite of ballot-boxes, 
a steady and tremendous truth, from the days of 
Barabbas downwards and upwards.” If this be not 
meant as a hint that, for Carlyle, such a hero as 
Friedrich Wilhelm was rather the king to be desired 
than He for whom Barabbas was really substituted,— 
and this, perhaps, is an overstrained interpretation,— 
it certainly does suggest that Carlyle’s mind habitually 
adhered by preference to the Scandinavian type ot 
violent smoke-and-fiame hero, even at those times 
when the lessons of his childhood carried him back 
to the divine figure of the crucified Christ. 

I do not think that any portion of Carlyle’s works 
contains clear traces of the sort of ground on which 
he came to reject the Christian revelation. His 
diaries and letters are full of perpetually reiterated 
vituperations of cant; but what cant is, except that 
it is either absolutely insincere, or—a deeper stage 
still—sincere insincerity, Carlyle never plainly says. 
In one place he suggests that the mere echoing of 
other persons’ beliefs is pure cant, for he bewails him¬ 
self much on the misery of living amidst echoes. 
“Ach Gott!” he says, “ it is frightful to live among 
echoes.” Well, if the echoing of other persons be¬ 
liefs—that is, believing their belief on their authority 
'—be cant, we must all of us cant on all subjects 
which we have not been able to satisfy ourselves. 
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In that case, it is cant to echo the astronomer’s pre¬ 
diction of an eclipse, or the wine merchant’s opinion 
of a brand of wine, or the farmer’s of the condition 
of the crops. It would he cant to accept Carlyles 
assertion tliat Stciling’s was a “ bcantiful soul ” which 
“ pulsed auroras,”—indeed, as wc suspect that to have 
been a bit of Carlylcse cant, the echoing of it might 
really bo cant. Nay, it would even be cant to take 
it on trust from him that “ sea-green incorruptible ” 
is a trustworthy description of Ivobespierre, or “fiery- 
real from the great fire bosom of Nature lierself” of 
Danton. We cannot all of us follow the researches 
of the historians any more than those of the astrono- 
mei's or the tradesmen. If we are to have impres¬ 
sions at all on the subjects on which Carlyle himself 
has given us our impressions, we must “ live among 
echoes.” It cannot be cant simply to take on trust 
the work of others, or to echo on reasonable evidence 
what wo have not had time to investigate for our¬ 
selves. Nay, to invent original views for ourselves 
when wc have not in reality the moans of constructing 
them with anything like the justice and truthfulness 
with which others, whom we might follow and trust, 
can construct them, is itself a very serious sort of cant, 
of which Carlyle was not unfreq\xently guilty. I 
should describe cant not as the echoing of others’ 
views or faiths—which wo very often ought to echo, 
because they aie far better than any which wo could 
possibly construct of our own—but as the protonco 
of bearing persomil evidence to truths which are not 
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original in us at all, and which are borrowed by us 
from others, on whose authority alone we accept 
them. Now, it is not every one who can bear per¬ 
sonal testimony to the ultimate foundations even of 
religious truth, though every one with a religion at 
all can bear personal testimony to the spiritual strength 
it gives. No one knew this better than Carlyle, for 
he bore the most eloquent testimony to the depth of 
his o^vn father’s and mother’s faith; and yet, so far 
as we can judge, his profound scoin for tiaditiona 
faiths struck in principle—though, of course, he did 
not think so—at the sincerity of theirs. He ^vi'ote 
with his usual wrath to Mr. Erskine of those w lo 
looked at the universe through the “ helps and tradi¬ 
tions of others.” “Others,” he said, “are but offer¬ 
ing him their miserable spy-glasses, Puse)ite, 
terian, Free Kirk, Old Greek, Middle-age, ta lan, 
imperfect, not to say distorted, semi-opaque, w o } 
opaque, and altogether melancholy and rejecta > e 
spy-glasses, one and all if one has eyes left. n me, 
too, the pressure of these things falls very hea^ y; 
indeed, I often feel the loneliest of all the sons o 
Adam; and, in the jargon of poor grimacing men, it 
is as if one listened to the jabbering of spectres,—no 
a cheerful situation at all while it lasts. ... I con 
fess, then, Exeter Hall, with its froth-oceans, benevo 
lence, etc. etc., seems to me amongst the most de^ra e 
platitudes this world ever saw; a more brutal idolatry, 
perhaps,—for they are white men, and their century 
is the nineteenth,—than that of Mumbo Jumbo itse 
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. . . It is every way very strange to consider what 
‘ Christianity ’ so-called has grown to within these 
two centuries, on the Howard and Fry side as on 
every other,—a paltry, mealy-mouthed ‘ religion of 
cowards,’ who can have no religion b\it a sham one, 
which also, as I believe, awaits its abolition from the 
avenging power. If men will turn away their faces 
from God, and set up idols, temporary phantasms, 
instead of the Eternal Ohc,— alas! the consequences 
arc from of old well known." For Carlyle, at least, 
oven the self-sacrificing labours of Howard and Eliza¬ 
beth Fry in trying to improve the diabolical treatment 
of criminals once common in English prisons wore 
founded on pure cant, on a mealy-mouthed religion 
of cowards. 

Yet his own religion was not free from cant. For 
it was, by his own admission in later life, a religion 
which he could not reconcile with the facts of life as 
he apprehended them. At first his religion, which 
was cast in the stern old Hebrew tyjio, insisted a 
great deal on the everlasting foundations of truth, on 
the permanent duty of honest industry, on the severe 
grandeur of constancy and good faith, on the sublimity 
of God’s eternity, and on the magnificence of the 
heavens; further, it poured the utmost contempt on 
miracle as exploded by science, treated the external 
story of the Gospel as childish legend, which based 
the faith in human immortality on a kind of intuition, 
and ridiculed all positive revelation as Hebrew old 
clothes. This is what Carlyle’s faith was in his man- 
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hood. But apparently, if Mr. Fronde may be trusted, 
it was more hesitating towards the end. He admitted, 
we are told, that his deep faith in Providence was 
without evidence, if not against the evidence. MHicn 
Mr. Fronde told him, not long before his death, that 
he (Mr. Froude) “could only believe in a God which 
[sic] did something,—with a cry of pain which I shall 
never forget he said, ‘ He does nothing.’ For him¬ 
self,” adds Mr. Froude, “ however, his faith stood firm. 
He did not believe in historical Christianity. He 
did not believe that the facts alleged in the Apostles’ 
Creed head ever really happened. The resurrection 
of Christ was to him only the symbol of a spiritual 
truth. As Christ rose from the dead, so were we to 
rise from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. 
Not that Christ had actually died and had risen again. 
He was only believed to have died and believed to have 
risen, in an age when legend was history, when stories 
were accepted as true from their beauty or their sig¬ 
nificance.” In a word, Christianity was not true, and 
all who “ were pretending to believe, or believing 
that they believed, becoming hypocrites conscious or 
unconscious, the last the worst of the two, not daring 
to look the facts in the face, so that the very sense of 
truth was withered in them,” were on the side of 
cant “For such souls,” says Mr. Froude, describing 
Carlyle’s belief in words, let us hope, a little stronger 
than he himself would have used, “ there was no hope 
at all.” Such Avas Carlyle’s own “Exodus from 
Houndsditch,” as he termed it After that exodus he 
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w<TS compelled to udmit th:it liis ffiith in Providence 
was without evidence, or against the evidence, and that 
the Kvcriasting Will on whoso absolute government 
of the world he rested, “ does nothing.” If anybody 
had then turned round on him and told him that he 
was not facing the facts truly but deceiving himself 
with phantasms, that he had no right to denounce 
the Materialism of those who simply put away their 
faith in Providence because they found it, as he found 
it, “ without evidence,” if not against the evidence, 
and who had given up trust in an Everlasting Will 
which, so far as they could see, ho had rightly 
dcscribc<l when he said, “ Ho does nothing,” what 
could he have replied which any Christian might 
not ctiually reply to his taunts ? He would prob¬ 
ably have been wisely iuditVerent to the assertion 
that for his soul there was “no hope at all.” Ho 
would perfectly well have recognised that, after all, 
ho was not in the loiist insincere in holding by that 
passionate faith in Providence for which, when chal¬ 
lenged, he could give no reason—nay, against which 
ho could suggest many reasons. Ho would have felt 
perfectly sure that, in spite of the pain with which 
he declared to Mr. Eroude that Cod “ does nothing,” 
it was his own dulness and deadnoss which made the 
admission, and not his own life and insight But 
would he ever have seen that it was as truly cant in 
himself to deny tlie possibility of true faith in Chris¬ 
tianity to men of education and knowledge, as it would 
have been cant in the Materialists, if, on the strength 
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of such evidence as Mr. Froude gives us, they had 
denied sincerity to Carlyle ? 

The truth is, that no cant is worse than the cant of 
originality, and that no cant ought to have been more 
clearly recognised as cant by Carlyle. He himself 
was original only in what he omitted from the faith of 
his parents, for no man could have retained more 
vividly the impress of the religious type which they 
had handed down to him. That he retained his faith 
in Providence and immortality at all was the conse¬ 
quence of the faith long and carefully preserved by 
his ancestors, and by them transmitted to him. On 
the mere basis of his own imaginative vision he would 
have had no faith worth the name,—at most, indeed, 
a perception of the possibility of faith. Nay, is it 
not the lesson of Eevelation itself that what we in¬ 
herit in this way from our parents is not a prejudice 
but a grooving faculty of insight; and that we ought to 
value nothing more highly than the type of character 
through which genuine belief in the spiritual world 
becomes possible! Did not the Jews accumulate the 
results of their prophetic teaching for long generations 
of prosperity, calamity, exile, and dependent political 
life, before the time came at which a Christian Reve¬ 
lation became possible! And is it to be supposed for a 
Daoment that that long education was not expressly 
given in order that a new spiritual power might be 
developed in that people! If valour is a great in¬ 
heritance, if scientific habits of thought are a great 
inheritance, if the capacity for industry is a great in- 
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heritancc, then the capacity for spiritual belief is the 
greatest inheritance of all. Carlyle's proposal that 
every religious man should set up aneiv on his own 
narrow basis of religious feeling, is one of the most 
revolutionary and anarchic ever made. I entirely he- 
liove that it is the duty of Christians to face boldly 
all the real facts which science or history or criticism 
may bring before them, and to resign every element 
in their fonner faith which is really and truly incon¬ 
sistent with those facts. But then they should care¬ 
fully sift facts, and sift also the meaning of inconsis- 
tcncy. The tnic use of historical religion should be 
to give each generation a different and much higher 
standpoint in belief than was enjoyed by the previous 
generation. The Church is not infallible; but the 
Church is not what Carlyle’s theory seems to make it, 
an institution which accumulates fonnulas, paralyses 
effort, and imposes error. Originality in religion is 
only useful just as originality in ethics is useful, t.e. 
not as encouraging any man to throw otl all the gieat 
heritage of conviction and habit which his fathers 
have transmitted to him, hut as enabling bini to give 
new vitality to the highest elements of that heritage, 
and to aid in the gradual elimination of the lower and 
less noble elements,—a work of discrimination for 
which, as for all works of discrimination, a fine and 
reverent judgment is absolutely essential. Carlyle’s 
judgment was in these matters not reverent, was far 
too much penetrated by the impulses of an excitable 
imagination and an angry self-will. His Kembrandt- 
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like imagination lighted up special points and scenes 
in the world’s history with marvellous force ; but then 
for him all the rest of tlie world was non-existent. 
He judged of the whole by a very small tract round 
the focal part of his vision. For the rest all was 
darkness; and yet he thought and spoke and lived 
and taught as if all the rest was just like the little 
tract he had brought into the field of his magic-lantern. 
Hence his religious criticism, like so much of his his¬ 
torical work, was very like the unrolling of a diorama, 
which reveals to view what is showy and sensational, 
and leaves all that is solid and silent out of account. 

I conceive, too, that at the root of Carlyle’s tran¬ 
scendental scepticism was a certain contempt for the 
raw material of human nature, as inconsistent with 
the Christian view, and an especial contempt for the 
particular effect produced upon that raw material by 
what he understood to be the most common result 
of conversion. 

I think his view of Christianity—reverently as he 
always or almost always spoke of the person of Christ 
—was as of a religion that had something too much of 
love in it, something slightly mawkish; and I believe 
that if he could but have accepted the old Calvinism, 
Its inexorable decrees would in many respects have 
seemed to him more like the ground-system of creation 
than the gospel either of Chalmers or of Irving. His 
love of despots who had any ray of honesty or insight 
in them, his profound belief that mankind should try 
and get such despots to order their doings for them, 
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liis strange hankerings after the institution of slavery 
as the only reasonable way in which the lower races 
of men might serve their apprenticeship to the higher 
races—all seems to me a sort of reflection of the 
Calvinistic doctrine that life is a subordination to a 
hard taskmaster, directly or by deputy, and that so 
far from grumbling over its severities, we must just 
grimly set to work and be thankful it is not worse than 
it is. “ Fancy thou deservest to be hanged (as is most 
likely),” he says in Sartor Resartu.% “ thou wilt feel it 
happiness to be only shot; fancy thou deservest to be 
hanged in a hair halter, it will be a luxury to die in 
hemp.” That seems to me to represent Carlyle’s real 
conviction. He could not believe that God does, as 
a matter of fact, care very much for “ the likes of us,” 
or even is bound to care. His imagination failed to 
realise the need or reality of divine love. “ Upwards 
of five hundred thousand two-legged animals \vithout 
feathers lie around us, in horizontal position, their 
heads all in nightcaps, and full of the foolishest 
dreams,” ho wrote, in describing a city at midnight. 
And you could easily see that his whole view of life 
was accommodated to that conception. And the 
Creator, in Carlyle’s view, takes, I think, very much 
the same account of these “ two-legged animals vnt\\ 
heads full of the foolishest dreams,” as Adam Hope 
did of his stupid scholars ; not much is to bo expected 
of us or got out of us, hut God will get out of us the 
best Ho can, and “not complain of anything.” Even 
the best of our race show that they are the best by 
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estimating their own deserts at tlie very lowest, by 
saying “we are unprofitable servants.” As for the 
common sort, they deserve not so much divine love 
and salvation as to be driven out of “ the dog-hutch ” 
of theii’ own self-love into the pitiless storm. Such 
seems to me to be the general drift of Carlyle’s reli¬ 
gion. He indulged readily enough his incredulity as 
to the Christian miracles, historical evidence, and the 
rest; but his chief doubt was as to the stuff of which 
mankind is made, on which his verdict seems to me 
to be this: Not of the kind worth saving or to be 
saved, after Christ’s fashion, at all, but to be bettered, 
if at all, after some other and much ruder fashion, the 
“beneficent whip,” physical or moral, being, perhaps, 
the chief instrument. 

To turn from the great writer to the man, the root 
of Carlyle’s weakness was, I think, very near to the 
root of his strength. Luther said that he never did 
anything well till his wTath was excited, and that 
then he could do everything well. And so too 
Carlyle’s uTath often roused his great imagination, 
but it quite as often paralysed or extinguished his 
never very strong judgment, especially when that 
wrath took the place of scorn, as it very often did. 
This is to my mind the ruling tone in his correspond¬ 
ence, and is the general effect of his private life as 
revealed to us in Mr. Froude’s biography. Indeed you 
may say of the whole tone of his diary and letters 
that his chief desire and resolve, as expressed in it, is 
to keep the “rabble rout” beneath his feet, rather 
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than to attain to the height of any intellectual or 
moral virtue which he had discerned in living con¬ 
temporaries. For example, with all his love for 
Irving, you never find a thonglit passing through 
Carlyle’s mind that he, Carlyle, might with advantage 
emulate Irving’s large and generous nature, and his 
eager spiritual faith. Nor do you find a character 
anywhere, unless it be witliin liis own family, that 
Carl3 le for a single moment set above him as an 
ideal nobler than himself, to the elevation of wliich 
he would gladly aspire. His one ideal of life seems 
to be to tread down the rabble rout ” instead of to 
strain after any excellence above his own. What hjxs 
struck me with most wonder in reading his lettere is 
tliat a man could remain so high-minded, as Carlyle 
on the whole certainly did, and yet live so constantly 
in the atmosphere of scorn—scorn certainly more or 
less for himself as well as every one else, but especi¬ 
ally for every one else, his own clan excepted. Ho 
spends all liis energies in a sort of vivid passion of 
scorn. He tramples furiously sometimes on himself 
and sometimes on the miserable generation of his 
fellow-men, and then he is lost in wonder ajid vexation 
that such trampling results in no great good. The 
grim fire in him seems to have been in search of 
something to consume, and the following, taken from 
his early life when he was even less of a pessimist 
than in his later years, was the kind of fuel which, 
for the most part, it found. Ho is Avriting from 
Kinnaird, in Perthshire, where he was staying with 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Biiller, as tutor to that Charles 
Buller whose premature death some years later de¬ 
prived England of a young statesman of the highest 
promise:— 

“ I see something of fashionable people here (lie wrote 
to Miss Welsh), and truly to my plebeian conception there 
is not a more futile class of persons on the tace of the 
earth. If I were doomed to exist as a man of tasliion I 
do honestly believe I should swallow ratsbane, or apply 
to hemp or steel before three months were over. Fiom 
day to day and year to year the problem is, not how to 
use time but how to waste it least painfully. They have 
their dinners and their routs. They move heaven and 
earth to get everything arranged and enacted properly ; 
and when the whole is done, what is it ? Had the parties 
all wrapped themselves in warm blankets and kept their 
beds, much peace had been among several hurulreds of 
his Majesty’s subjects, and the same result, the uneasy 
destruction of half a dozen hours, had been (piite as well 
attained. No wonder poor women take to opium and 
scandal. The wonder is rather that these queens of the 
land do not some morning, struck by the liopelessness of 
their condition, make a general finish by simultaneous 
consent, and exhibit to coroners and juries the spectacle 
of the whole world of ton suspended by their garters, and 
freed at last from ennui in the most cheap and complete 
of all possible modes. There is something in the life of 
a sturdy peasant toiling from sun to sun for a plump wife 
and six eating children, but as for the Lady Jerseys and 
the Lord Petershams, peace be with them.” 

No man not a man of genius could have wi’itten this, 
and much that is of the same type; but then, mere 
rage at the superficialities of the world was not 
enough for one whom it never could have contented 
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to be a satirist. Hardly anywlierc in all those letters 
and journals do we find Carlyle fastening with de¬ 
light on traces of the nobler and truer standard of 
thought (at least outside his own clan), while we 
constantly lind him fastening with a sort of fever 
of excitement on traces of the ignoble and false 
standard. A\'hcre in the worhl could Carlyle have 
found nobler evidence of this higher standard of 
worth than in the works of the great genius of his 
age, Sir Walter Scott? Yet what docs ho say of 
these works ?— 


“ It is a damnable heresy in criticism to maintain 
either ex}*rcssly or imjdicitly that the ultimate object of 
poetry is si-nsation. That of cookery is such, but not 
that (*f ]H)etry. Sir Walter Scott is the great intellectual 
rfstaiirateur of Europe. He might have been numbered 
nnioug the Conscii]>t Fathers. He has chosen the worser 
part, and is only a huge Puhlicanus. Wliat are his novels 
—any one of lliem ? A hont of champagne, claret, port, 
or even ale drinking. Are we wiser, better, liolier, stronger ? 
No. We liavc been amused.” (Vol. i. p. 371.) . . . 
“ Walter Scott left town yesterday on his way to Naples. 
He is to proceed from Plymouth in a frigate, which the 
Government have given him a place in. Much run after 
here, it seems ; but lie is obi and sick, and cannot enjoy 
it; lias had two shocks of palsy, and seems altogether in 
a precarious way. To me ho is and has been an object 
of very minor interest for many, many years. The novel- 
wright of his time, its favourite child, and therf/ore an 
almost worthless one. Yet is there something in his deep 
recognition of the worth of the past, ])piha]>s better than 
anytbing he has fxpresscil about it, into which 1 do not 
yet fully see. Have never spoken with him (though I 
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might sometimes ■without great eflbrt), and now probably 
never shall” (Vol. ii. p. 208.) 

It is curious, by the way, that Carlyle, an immense 
reader, appears to have been wholly ignorant of the 
meaning of the word “publicanus,” and to have con¬ 
founded it with the English word “ publican.” But 
it is much more curious that he should have passed so 
grossly false a judgment on Sir Walter Scott. For if 
ever there were a man whose writings showed a pro¬ 
found appreciation of moral worth as distinct from 
conventional worth, it was Sir Walter Scott. Again, 
take the case of Wordsworth. If ever a man held and 
preached Carlyle’s own transcendental doctrine both as 
a creed and as a practical rule of life, it was Words¬ 
worth. Wordsworth genuinely held and embodied 
in his own life the spiritual view of things, and he 
genuinely abhorred the life of luxury, and loved the 
life of “plain living and high thinking.” In a word, 
Wordsworth was a poetical Carlyle, without Carlyle’s 
full insight into the superficialities and conventional¬ 
ities of bodies politic, but otherwise a genuine and 
powerful spiritual ally. But what does Carlyle 
think of Wordsworth 'i Instead of delighting to 
detect in him a kindred spirit, he writes of him in 
this way:— 

“Sir Wm. Hamilton’s supper (three nights ago) has 
done me mischief; will hardly go to another. Words¬ 
worth talked of there (by Captain T. Hamilton, his neigh¬ 
bour). Bepresented verisimilarly enough as a man full 
of English prejudices, idle, alternately gossiping to euor- 
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mous lengths, and talking, at rare inten’als, high wisdom ; 
on the whole, endeavouring to make out a plausible life 
of halfness in the Tory way, as so many on all sides do. 
Am to see him if I please to go thither ; would go but a 
shortish way for that end.” (Vol. ii. pp. 338-339.) 

And it is the same throughout. What Carlyle feels 
to be false he denounces with all the eloquence of a 
great imagination. But the evidence that what he is 
driving at is not the dissemination of a gospel of new 
truth to his fellow-men, but rather the intellectual 
annihilation of an error for which ho feels the utmost 
scorn lies in the fact that he never seems to have felt 
the slighost admiration for those contemporaries 
who really held with him, but only a profound scorn 
for those contemporaries who lived in the mists of 
the illusions which he contemned. 

Perhaps Carlyle’s artistic fastidiousness oven ex¬ 
aggerated the effects of his scornful temper. It is 
rather remarkable in a man of his peasant birth that 
there seems to have been an intolerant fastidiousness 
about him, not only in relation to people, but to 
sounds and sights. This must, I suppose, bo ascribed 
to the fine artistic vein in his temperament. Ho says 
quite frankly in his Jieminhcences: In short, as has 
been enough indicated elsewhere, I was advancing 
towards huge instalments of bodily and spiritual 
wretchedness in this my Edinburgh piugatory; and 
had to clean and purify myself in penal fire of 
various kinds for several years coming; the first, 
and much the worst, two or three of which were to 
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be enacted in this once-loved city. Horrible to think 
of in part even yet! The bodily part of them was a 
land of base agony (arising mainly in the w^ant of 
any extant or discoverable fence between my coarser 
fellow-creatures and my more sensitive self), and 
might and could easily (had the age been pious or 
thoughtful) have been spared a poor creature like 
me. Those hideous disturbances to sleep, etc., a 


very little real care and goodness miglit prevent all 
that; and I look back upon it still with a kind of 


angry protest, and would have my 


successors saved 


from it.” And in a later page he adds his confession 


that he liked, on the whole, social converse with the 


aristocracy best. “ Certain of the aristocracy, how¬ 
ever, did seem to me still very noble; and, with due 


limitation of the grossly worthless (none of whom 
had we to do with), I sliould vote at present that, of 
classes known to me in England, the aristocracy (with 
its perfection of human politeness, its continual grace 
of bearing and of acting, steadfast ‘ honour',’ light 
address and cheery stoicism), if you see well into it, 
is actually yet the best of English classes.” That is 
a very curious testimony to the effect of Carlyle’s 


artistic feeling in modifying his own teaching as to 
“the gospel of work.” It was not the gospel of work 
which had made even the noblest of the aristocracy 


what they were. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to me, in his wife, 
whose mind Carlyle had a very great sliare in form¬ 
ing, he found a pupil only too apt in assimilating the 
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contemptuous side of his own doctrine; and so, as 
Mr. Froude puts it, the sharp facets of the two 
diamonds, as tlicy wore against each other, “ never 
wore into surfaces wliich liarmoniously corresponded.” 
Mrs. Carlyle said, in the late evening of her labori¬ 
ous life, “ I married for ambition. Carlyle has ex¬ 
ceeded all my wildest hopes and expectations, and I 
am miserable.” No wonder, when no love for some¬ 
thing above themselves, but rather scorn for every¬ 
thing mean, was the only deep ground of their 
mutual sym])athy. The wonder rather is that that 
scorn for what was mean should have remained, on 
the whole, so sound as it did, and should never have 
d(*gcnerated into a misanthropy at once selfish and 
malignant. Yet this certainly never happened. It 
is in the highest sense creditable both to Carlyle and 
his wife, that with all the hardness of their natures, 
ai\d all the severe trials, which partly from health 
and partly from the deficiency in that tenderness 
which does so much to smooth the path of ordinary 
life, they had to undergo, they kept their unquestion¬ 
able cynicism free to the last from all the more 
ignoble elements, and perfectly consistent with that 
stoiciil magnanimity in which it began. 

To sum up my view of Carlyle, it is, I think, as 
the author of The Freneh lievoJittion —the most unique 
book of the century—that ho will bo chiefiy remem¬ 
bered. For that book represents not only the author 
but the man. 

In origin a peasant, who originated a new sort of 
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culture and created a most artificial style full at once 
of affectation and of genuine power ; in faith a Calvin- 
istic sceptic, who rejected Christianity while clinging 
ardently to the symbolic style of the Hebrew teaching; 
in politics a pioneer of democracy, who wanted to per¬ 
suade the people to trust themselves to the almost 
despotic guidance of Lord-protectors whom he could 
not tell them how to find ; in literature a rugged sort 
of poet, who could not endure the chains of rhythm, 
and even jeered at rhyme,—Carlyle certainly stands 
out a paradoxical figure, solitary, proud, defiant, 
vivid. No literary man in the nineteenth century 
is likely to stand out more distinctly than Thomas Car¬ 
lyle, both for faults and genius, to the centuries which 
will follow. 
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^It may be tliought that there is something incongru- 
ous between the two great Oxford thinkers whom I am 
associating together—Cardinal Newman and Mattliew 
Arnold—the one a prince of the Church which liolds as 
articles of faith the immaculate conception of the Vir¬ 
gin, the invocation of saints, and the efficacy of indul¬ 
gences ; the other a rationaliser who dissolves away the 
very substance, nay, the verypossibility, of Revelation, 
recognises no God but “ a stream of tendency not our¬ 
selves which makes for righteousness,” no saviour ex¬ 
cept “ sweet reasonableness ” in a human life, and no 
resuiTection except the resurrection from a selfish to an 
unselfish heart. But the more impressive is the contrast 
between Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold, the 
more remarkable is the relation between them^^ew- 
manwas far and away the most characteristic and influ¬ 
ential Oxonian of the second quarter of this century; 
Matthew Arnold the most characteristic and influential 
Oxonian of its third quarter. Both drank deep of the 
genius of the great University to which they belong. 
The Cardinal is perhaps most widely known by his in- 
H E 
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voc«ition to tliat “kindly liglit” which amidst the “en¬ 
circling gloom ” of tins troubled existence he implored 
to lead him on. i Matthew Arnold is perhaps most 
widely kno^vn by^his description—borrowed from 
Swift—of the spirit for which we ought to yearn, as 
one of “ sweetness and light.” Both are great masters 
of the style in which sweetness and light predominate. 
But are poets—the one a theologian first and a poet 
afterwards ; the other a poet first, and a theologian 
I will not say,—for a theologian without theism is 
almost a contradiction in terras—but a rationaliser 
of theology, an anxious inventor of supposed equiva¬ 
lents for theology—afterwards. In both there is a 
singular combination of gentleness and irony. Both 
give us the amplest sympathy in our desire to be¬ 
lieve,^and both are merciless when they find us 
jiractically dispensing with^he logic which they have 
come to regard as final. (Both are witnesses to the 
great power of religion—th?) one by the imaginative 
power he shows in getting over religious objections 
to his faith ; the other by the imaginative power he 
shows in clothing a vacuum with impressive and 
majestic shadows till it looks something like a faith. 
Again, both, with all their richness of insight^ have 
had that strong desire to rest on something beyond 
that insiglit, something which they can regard as in¬ 
dependent of themselves, which led Newman fii-st 
to preacli against the princijile of private judgment-, 
and to yearn after an infallible Clmrch, while it led 
i\Iatthew Arnold to preach what he calls his doctrine 
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of verification—namely, that no religious or moral 
instinct is to be trusted unless it can ol)tain the en¬ 
dorsement on a large scale of tlie common consent of 
the best human experience. Surely tbcie is no 
greater marvel in our age than that it has felt pro- 
f ound ly the inllucnce of both, and appreciated the 
greater qualities of both—the leader who with bowed 
head and passionate self-distrust, nay, with “ many a 
pause of prayer and fear,” has led hundreds back to 
surrender their judgment to a Pope Avhose rashness 
Dr. Newman’s own ripe culture ultimately condemned, 
and the poet who in some of the most pathetic 
verses of modern times has bewailed the loss of the 
very belief which, in some of the most flippant and 
frigid of the diatribes of modern times, he has done 
all that was in his power to destroy. Cardinal New¬ 
man has taught men to take refuge in the greatness 
of the past from the pettiness of the present. Mr. 
Ai'iiold has endeavoured to restore the idolatry of the 
ZexUjmt, the “ time-spirit,” which measures truth by 
the dwindled faith of the existing generation, and 
which never so much as dreams that one day the 
dwindled faith of the existing generation may in its 
turn be judged, and condemned, by that truth which 
it has denied. Surely, that the great University of 
Oxford should have produced first the one and then 
the other—first the great Pomaniser, and then the 
great rationaliser—is such a sign of the times as one 
ought not lightly to pass by.^ When I consider care¬ 
fully how tlie great theologian has vanished from his 
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pnipit at St. Mary’s, and liow, finally transformed into 
a Cardinal, he has pleaded from his Birmingham Ora¬ 
tory witli the same touching simplicity as in his old 
tutorial days for the truth that to the single heart 
“ there arc hut two things in the whole universe—our 
own soul and God who made it”—and then how the 
man who succeeded him in exercising more of the 
peculiar influence of Oxford over the world tlian any 
other of the following generation—and where is there 
a promise of any younger Oxford leader who is likely 
to stand even in the place of hlr. Arnold ]—tolls us 
with that mild intellectual arrogance which is the 
leading characteristic of his didactic prose, “ I do not 
tliink it can he said that there is even a low decree 
of piobability for the assertion that God is a person 
who tliinks and loves,”—when I consider this con¬ 
trast, I realise more distinctly than in looking at any 
of the physical changes of the universe what Shake¬ 
speare meant ivhen he wrote, “AVo are such stuff as 
dieams are made of.” What are messages flashed 
under the ocean, what is our more rapid flight through 
space, what is the virtual contraction of the distances 
on this little molehill of a planet till the most distant 
])oints upon it are accessible to almost all, compared 
with the startling mental revolution effected within 
thirty or forty years at most! When the highest 
intellect of a great place of learning in one generation 
says in eflect, “Because I believe so utterly in God 
and His rtsvclation, I have no choice but to believe 
also in the Pope,” while the highest intellect of the 
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same great school in the next generation says, “ As 
there is not even a low dcgi'ce of prol)abi]ity that (Jod 
in the old sense exists, let us do all that we can with 
streams of tendency, and morality touched with emo¬ 
tion, to supply his place,” we must at least admit 
that the moral instability of the most serious convic¬ 
tions of earth is alarming enough to make the 
whole head sick and the whole heart faint. Perhaps, 
however, I may be able in some degree to attenuate, 
before I have dealt Avitli both these great men, the 

more jiah^l aspects of the paradox on which I am 
insisting."^ 

Most of us know, by bust, photograph, or 
picture, the wonderful face of the great Cardinal;— 
that wide forehead, ploughed deep with parallel hori¬ 
zontal furrows which seem to express his careworn 
gmsp of the double aspect of human nature, its aspect 
in the intellectual and its aspect in the spiritual world, 
the pale cheek down which 

“ long lines of shadow slope 
Which years, and. curious thought, and suffering give,” 

the pathetic eye, which speaks compassion from 
afar, and yet gazes wonderingly into the impassable 
gulf which separates man from man, and the strange 
mixture of asc eticis m and tenderness in all the lines 
of that mobile and reticent mouth, where liumour, 
playfulness, and sympathy are intricately blended with 
those severer moods that “refuse and restrain.” On 
the whole, it is a face full in the first place of spiritual 
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passion of tlic highest order, and in the next, of that 
subtle and intimate knowledge of the details of human 
limitation and weakness which makes all spiritual 
passion look utterly ambitious and hopeless, unless in¬ 
deed it be guided amongst the stakes and dykes and 
pitfalls of the human battlefield by the direct provi¬ 
dence of God. 

And not a little of what I say of Cardinal Newman’s 
countenance may be said also of his style. A gi'cat 
French critic has declared that “style is the man.” 
Hut surely that cannot be asserted without much 
qualification. There are some styles which are much 
better than the man, through failing to reflect the least 
admirable parts of him; and many that are much 
worse—for example, styles aflected by the artificial 
influence of conventional ideas, like those which pre¬ 
vailed in tlie last century. Again, there are styles 
which arc thoroughly characteristic of the man in one 
sense, and yet arc characteristic in part because they 
show his delight in viewing both himself and the 
universe through coloured media, wliich, while they 
brilliantly represent some aspects of it, greatly mis¬ 
represent or completely disguise all others. Such a 
stylo was Carlyle’s, who may he said to have seen 
the universe with wonderful vividness as it was when 
in earthquake and hurricane, but not to have appre¬ 
hended at all that solid crust of earth symbolising the 
conventional phlegmatic nature which most of us 
know only too well. Gibbon, again, secs everything 
—even himself—as if it were a striking moral pageant. 
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How cbaracteristic;illy he describes his father’s dis¬ 
approbation of his youtliful 2)assion for Madcnioiscilo 
Curchod (afterwards Madame Nechcr),—I si^died 
as a lover, I obeyed as a son.” It ^\■as evidently the 
moi’al pageant of that very mild ardour, and tliat not 
too reluctant submission, of which he was thiidvine:; 
not of the emotion itself. And Macaulay, again, has 
a style like a coat of mail with the visor down. It is 
burnished, brilliant, imposing, but it i>resents the 
world and human life in pictorial antitheses far more 
vivid and brilliant than real. It is a st}’le which 
effectually conceals all the more homely and domestic 
aspects of Macaulay’s own nature, and represents 
mainly his hunger for incisive contrast. But if ever it 
were true that the style is the man, it is true, I think, 
of Newman—nay, of both Newman and Matthew 
Arnold. And therefore I may venture without im¬ 
propriety to dwell somewhat longer on the style of 
both, and especially of the former, than would be or¬ 
dinarily justifiable. Both styles arc luminous, both 
arc marked by that curious “distinction” which only 
genius, and in general only jioetic genius, can command. 
Both show a great delight in irony, and use it with 
great effect. Both writers can, when they choose, 
indulge even in extravagance, and give the rein to 
ridicule without rousing that displeasure which any 
such excess in men of high intellectual power is apt to 
excite. Botli styles are styles of white light rather than 
of the lurid, or glowing, or even rainbow order. Both, 
in poetry at least, and Newman’s in both poetry and 
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prose, arc capable of expressing the truest kind of 
pathos. Both have something in them of the older 
Oxford suavity, though in very different forms. I have 
heard it said that the characteristic Oxford manner 
is “ ostentiitiously sweet,” as the characteristic Cam¬ 
bridge manner is ostentatiously clumsy.^But neither 
Cardinal Newman nor Matthew ArnouT liavo the 
slightest trace of this excess of suavity, of the eau 
sucr 6 c attributed to the University. Newman’s sweet¬ 
ness is the sweetness of religious humility and ardour, 
Arnold’s is the sweetness of easy condescension. New¬ 
man s sweetness is wistful, Arnold’s is didactic; the 
one yearns to move your heart, the other kindly en¬ 
lightens your intellect. Even Newman’s prose style 
is spiritual in its basis, Arnold’s intellectual. Even 
when treating spiritual topics, even when saying the 
best things Arnold has over said as to “the secret of 
Jesus,” his manner, though gracious, is gently dicta¬ 
torial. Again, when Newman gives the rein to his 
irony, it is always with a certain earnestness, or oven 
indignation against the .self-deceptions he is ridiculing/j 
When Arnold does so, it is in ])lcasui'ablo scorn 'm 
the folly he is exposing. I may illustrate the very 
different irony of the two men by two passages of a 
somewhat analogous kind, in which each of them 
repels the imputation of having so^nething new 
and wonderful of his own to communicate to the 
world. Hero is the striking passage in which Ar¬ 
nold describes the embarrassment M'ith which he 
should find himself addressing a select circle of bis 
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special admirers in tlic best room of the “Sjiotted 
Dog ” 

“ The old recipe,” he wiys, “ to think a little more and 
talk a little less, seems to me still the best recipe to 
follow. So I take comfort when 1 iind the Guardian 
reproaching me with having no influence, for 1 know 
what influence means—a party, practical proposals, action; 
and I say to myself, ‘ Even .supposing I could get some 
followers, and assemble them, brimming with affectionate 
enthusiasm, in a committee-room at some inn, what on 
earth should I say to them ? What resolutions could I 
propose ? I could only propose the old Socratic common¬ 
place, Know thyselfj and how black they would all look 
at that!’ No ; to inquire, perhaps too curiously, what 
the present state of English development and civilisation 
is, which, according to Mr. Lowe, is so perfect, that to 
give votes to the working class is stark madness; and, on 
the other hand, to be less sanguine about the divine and 
saving effect of a vote on its possessor than my friends in 
the committee-room at the ‘ Spotted Dog ’ ; that is my 
inevitable portion. To bring things under the light of 
one’s intelligence, to see how they look there, to accustom 
one’s self simply to regard the Marylehonc Vestry, or the 
Educational Home, or our Divorce Court, or our gin 
palaces open on Sunday and the Crystal Palace shut, as 
absurdities, is, I am sure, invaluable exercise for us just 
at present. Let all persist in it who can, and steadily set 
their desires on introducing, with time, a little more soul 
and spirit into the too too solid flesh of English society. 

I turn to Father Newman’s mode of making a 
somewhat similar protestation. He has been recalling 
the Tractarian horror of private judgment in theology, 
and is considering the position taken by some of 
the Anglicans, that it w'ould be enough if they should 
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only succeed in making a little party of their own, 
o])posed to private judgment, within a Church that 
rests entirely upon private judgment:— 

“For me, my dear bretkren, did I know myself well, 
I should doubtless find I was open to the temptation as 
well as others to take a line of my own, or what is called, 
to set up for myself; but whatever might be my real 
infirmity in tliis matter, I should, from mere common 
sense ami common delicacy, liide it from myself, and give 
it some good name in order to make it palatable. I never 
could get myself to say, ‘Listen to me, for I have somc- 
tliing great to tell you, which no one else knows, but of 
which there is no manner of douht.’ I should be kept 
from such extravagance from an intense sense of the 
intellectual absurdity, whicli, in my feelings, such a claim 
would involve ; which would shame me ns keenly, and 
humble me in my own sight as utterly, as some moral 
impropriety or degradation. I should feel I was simply 
making a tbol of myself, and taking on myself, in figure, 
that penance, of which we read in the lives of saiiUs, of 
playing antics and making faces in the market-place. Not 
religious princijtlc but even worldly pride would keep me 
from so unworthy an exhibition. ... Do not come to mo 
at this time of day with views perfectly new, isolated, 
original, sui generis, warranted old neither by Christian 
nor unbeliever, and challenge me to answer what I really 
have not the patience to read. Life is not long enough 
for such trifles. Go elsewlicre, not to me, if you wish to 
make a pro.eclyte. Your inconsistency, my dear brethren, 
13 on your very front. ... I began myself with doubting 
and inquiring, you seem to say ; I departed from the 
teaclung I received ; I was educated in some older typo 
of Anglicanism—in the school of Newton, Cecil, or Scott, 
or in the Bartlett’s Buihlings school, or in Iho Liberal 
\\ lug school; I was a Dissenter or a Wesleyan, and by 
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study and thought I became an Auglo-Catliolic. And 
then I read the Fathers, and I have determined wljat 
books are genuine and what are not ; which of them 
apply to all times, which are occasional, which historical, 
and wliich doctrinal ; wliat opinions are private, what 
authoritiitive ; what they only seem to hold, what they 
ought to hold; what are fundamental, what ornamental. 
Having thus meiusured and cut and put together my creed 
by my own proper intellect, by my own lucubrations, and 
ditfering from the whole world in my results, I distinctly 
bid you, I solemnly warn you, not to do as I have done, 
but to take what I have found, to revere it, to use it, to 
believe it, for it is the teaching of the old Fathers, and of 
your mother, the Church of England. Take my word for 
it that this is the very truth of Christ; deny your own 
reason, for I know bettor than you ; and it is as clear as 
day that some moral fault in you is the cause of your 
differing from me. It is pride, or vanity, or selt-reliance, 
or fulness of bread. You require some medicine lor your 
soul. You must fust; you must make a general conies* 
sion ; and look very sharp to yourself, for you arc already 
next door to a rationalist or an iiilidel .”—Lectures o)i 
Anglican Difficulties, pp. 126-134. 

Or as he put the same thing in another passage, 
in which he described how the authorities of the 
Anglican Church had ruled ex cathedra, that the 
Anglican divinity was all wrong :— 

“There are those who, reversing the Roman maxim, 
are wont to shrink from the contumacious and to be 
valiant towards the submissive; and the authorities in 
question gladly availed themselves of the power conferred 
on them by the movement against the movement itself. 
They fearlessly handselled their Apostolical weapons upon 
the Apostolical party. One after another in long succes- 
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fiion tliey took up tlieir sonf,' and their paral)le against it 

It was a solemn war-dance .wliich they executed round 

victims wlio, by their very jirinciple, were bound hand 

and foot, and could only eye witli disgust and perplexity 

this most nnaccountable movement on tiie part of those 

‘ Holy Fathers, the representatives of the Apostles, and 

the Angels of the Churches.’ . . . When bishops spoke 

against them, and bishojia* courts sentenced them, and the 

universities degraded them, and the people were against 

them, from that day their ‘occupation was gone,* 

henceforwanl they had notl.ing h*ft for them but to shut 

up the school anti retire into the country. Nothing else 

was left for them unless, indeed, they took up some other 

theory, unless they changed their ground, unless they 

ceased to he what they were, and became what they were 

not; unlc.ss tliey belied their own princi]des, and strangely 

lorgot their own luminous and most keen convictions ; 

unless they vindicated the right of private judgment, took 

up some fancy religion, rehiiled the Fathei-s, and jobbed 
1 heologv. 


Both passages arc admirablo in tlioir very difTercnt 
irony. Ibit how wide aj^art is the cliaracter of that 
irony(^]dattbcw Arnold’s is the irony of true intcl- 
Icctual^corn, directed against all who appeal to 
vulgar prejudices and wish to rally party-feeling by 
ad captandum cries. lie is delighted to boast that Iio 
has nothing to say to such people, and can'hardly 
congratulate himself sufficiently on the thought that 
they would have nothing to say to him. If he can 
but make them feel how thorough is his contempt 
for that whole field of popular combinations in which 
political manmuvres arc attenx])ted, ho is quite satis¬ 
fied with himself. Newman’s irony, on the other 
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Land, is directed against what he regarded as the real 
self-deception which went on in the minds of some 
of his own most intimate associates and friends of 
former days. He is all on fire to make them feel 
that if they had really given up private judgment in 
theology, they could not consistently hold a position 
which is tenable only on the score that a vast numlier 
of most uncertain and arbitrary private judgments, 
approved by no Church as a whole, nor even by 
any influential section of any, have concurred to 
define and fortify it. Keen as his irony is, there is 
a certain passion in it toor^Hc cannot endure to see 
what he thinks such unreality, such self-deception, in 
those whom he has trusted and loved. He seeks to 
cut them almost by main force out of a position which 
he thinks humiliating to them, and which for himself 
he would certainly regard as wanting in candour and 
sincerity. And the difference between the nature 
and bias of Arnold’s irony and Newman’s irony runs 
into the difference between their styles in general. 
Both are luminous, but Arnold’s prose is luminous 
like a steel min'or, Newman’s like a clear atmosphere 
or lake.(^Arnold’s prose style is crystal, Ne^vman’s 
liquid. 

And with this indication of the characteristic 
diflference I will now turn to my immediate subject, 
Cardinal Newman’s style only. It is a style, as I 
have said, that more nearly represents a clear atmo¬ 
sphere than any other which I know in English litera¬ 
ture. It flows round you, it presses gently on every 
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side of you, and yot like a steady current carries you 
in one direction too. On every facet of your mind 
and heart you feel the light touch of his puriiosc, and 
yet you cannot escape the general drift of Ins move¬ 
ment more than the ship can escape the drift of the 
tide. He never said anything more ciiaractcristic 
than when he expressed his conviction that, though 
there arc a hundred difficulties in faith, into all of 
which ho could enter, the hundred difficidtics arc not 
equivalent to a single doubt. That .saying is most 
characteristic even of his style, which seems to bo 
sensitive in the highest degree to a multitude of 
hostile influences which are at once ajjpreciatcd and 
resisted, while one predominant and over-ruling power 
moves steadily on. 

I will try and illustrate my meaning briefly. 
Take the following passage concerning the lower 
animals :— 

“ Can anything be more marvellous or startling, unless 
we were used to it, than that we should have a race of 
beings about us whom we do see, an<l as little know their 
state, or can describe their interests or their dcstinv. as 
we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and moon ? It 
is, indeed, a very overpowering tlumght, when we get to 
fix our minds on it, tliat we periodically use—I may say 
liohl intcrcour.''e with—creatures who are as much strangers 
to us, as mysterious, as if they were the fuhidous unearthly 
beings, more ])owerful than man, and yet his slaves, whicli 
Eastern .supeistitions have invented. We have more real 
knowledge about flie angels than about the brutes ; they 
have, apparently, passions, habits, and a certain accouut- 
ableness ; but all is mystery about tbem. We do not 
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know whether they can sin or not, wliether tliey are under 
punishment, whether they are to live after this life ; we 
inllict very great sufferings on a portion of them, and 
they, in turn, every now and then, retaliate upon us, as 
if by a wonderful law. . . . Cast your thoughts abroad 
on the whole number of them, large and small, in vast 
forests, or in the water, or in the air, and then say whether 
the presence of such countless multitudes, so various in 
their natures, so strange and wild in their shai)es, living 
on the earth without ascertainable object, is not as mysteri¬ 
ous as anything Scripture says about the angels,” 

Now, does not the style of that passage perfectly 
represent tlie character of the mind which conceived it, 
as well as tlie special meaning it conveys ? Inferior 
styles express the purpose hut conceal the man; New¬ 
man’s expresses the purpose by revealing the man. 
This passage—and I could find scores which would suit 
my purpose as well, and some, though not so short and 
detachable, that would suit it better—is as luminous as 
the day, but that is not its special characteristic, for 
luminousness belongs to the ether, which is the same 
whether the atmosphere be present or absent, and 
Newman’s style touches you with a visible thrill, just 
as the atmosphere transmits every vibration of sound. 
You are conscious of tlie thrill of the writer’s spirit as 
he contemplates this strange world of countless ani¬ 
mated beings with wliom our spiritual bond is so 
slight; the sufferings we inflict, and the retaliations 
permitted in return; the blindness to spiritual marvels 
with which custom strikes us; the close analogy 
between the genii of Eastern superstition and the 
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domestic animals wlio serve us so industriously with 
physical powers so much greater than our own ; the 
strangeness and wildness of the innumeraldo forms 
which hover round us in forest, field, and Hood; and 
yet, with all those undercurrents of feeling, observe 
how large is the imaginative reach of the whole, how 
firmly the drift—to make it easier to believe in angelic 
Posts—is sustained ; how steady is the subordination 
of the whole to the object of attenuating the difficulty 
of the spiritual mystery in which ho desires men to 
believe. Once more,how tender is the style in the only 
sense in which we can jiroperly attribute tenderness to 
style, its avoidance of every harsh or violent word, its 
shrinking aside from anything like overstatement. 
I'lic lower animals have, ho says, “ aiiparontly passions, 
habits, and a certain accountableness.” Kvidcntly Dr. 
Newman could not have suggested, as Des Cartes did, 
that they are machines, apeing feelings without having 
them; he never doubts their sutVerings; he could not, 
even by a shade, exaggerate the mystery he is delineat¬ 
ing. Every touch shows that he wishes to delineate 
it as it is, and not to overcolour it by a single tint. 
Then how piercing to our dulness is that ])hrase, “ It is 
indeed a very overpowering thought jvhtn w get to fix 
our minds on it.*' We are not overpowered, he would 
say, only because wo cannot or do not fix our minds on 
this wonderful intercourse of ours with intimates, after 
a kind, ot whose inner being wo are yet entirely 
ignorant. And ho\v reticent is the inference, how 
strictly it limits itself to its real object, to impress 
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upon us Iiow little we know even of the objects of 
sense, and how little reason there is in using our 
ignorance as the standard by which to measure the 
supersensual. 

I have taken this passage as a fair illustration of 
Dr. Newman’s style in relation to one of the class of 
subjects with which he most often deals. Let me 
take another illustration from his style when he is 
describing purely outward facts, though of course 
“style ” means less, and ought to mean less, when it 
expresses only vivid physical vision, with perhaps a 
dash of wonder in it, than when it expresses a variety 
of moral emotions. Newman’s external descriptions 
are not magnificent. A magnificent style in describing 
ordinary physical objects almost always means a style 
that suggests what the eye neither saw nor could see. 
And Dr. Newman’s style is far from magnificent, for 
it is delicately vivid. The subject is one of the locust 
plagues devastating North Africa:— 

“The swarm to which Juba )iointed grew and grew 
till it became a compact body as much as a furlong square, 
yet it was but the vanguard of a series of similar Imsts, 
formed one after another out of the hot mould or sand, 
rising into the air like clouds, enlarging into a dusky 
canopy, and then discharged against the fruitful plain. 
At length the large innuinerous mass was put into motion, 
and began its career, darkening the face of day. As be¬ 
came an iustrument of divine power, it seemed to have 
Do volition of its own; it was set off, it drifted witli the 
wind, and thus made northward straight for Sicc<\. Tlius 
they advanced, host after host, for a time wafted in the 
t^ir, and gradually declining to the earth, while fresh 
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liordcs were carried over the first, and neared the earth 
after a longer llight in their turn. For twelve miles they 
extended from fiont to rear, and the whizzing and hissing 
could he heard for twelve miles on axcry side of them. 
The bright sun, though hidden by them, illumined their 
bodies, and was reflected irom their (luivering wings, and 
as they heavily fell earthward they seemed like the in- 
numera\>le flakes of a yellow-coloured snow, and like 
snow did they descend, a living carpet, or rather pall, 
upon fields, crops, gardens, copses, groves, orchards, vine¬ 
yards, olive-woods, orangeries, ])alm-plantations, and the 
deep forests, sparing nothing within their reach, and where 
there wjus nothing to devour, lying helpless in drifts, or 
crawling forward obstinately, as they best might, with the 
hope of ])rey. They could spare their hundred thousand 
soMii-rs twice or thrice over and not miss them ; the masses 
lilleil the bottoms of the ravines and hollow ways, imped¬ 
ing tlie traveller as ho rude forward on his journey, and 
tramjiled hy thousands under his horse’s hoofs. In vain 
was all this overfhrow and waste hy the roadside ; in vain 
all their loss in river, pond, and watercourse. The poor 
])easants hastily dug i)its and trenches as the enemy came 
on ; in vain they tilled them from the wells or with lighted 
stuhhle. Heavily and thickly did the locusts fall ; they 
were lavish of their lives; they choked the flame and the 
water which dcstroyeil them the while, and the vast living 
hostile armament still moved on. . . . They come up to the 
walls of Sicca and are Hung against them into the ditch. 
Not a moment’s hesitation or delay; they recover their 
footing, they climb up the wood or stucco, they surmount 
tlie ])arapet, or they have entered in at the windows, fill¬ 
ing llic apartments and the. most private and luxurious 
chambers; not one or two, like straggler's at forage or rioters 
after a victory, but in order t»f battle and with the army 
of an army. Choice plants or flowers, about the impluvia 
and xy.'^ti, for amusement and refreshment, myrtles, oranges, 
pomegranates, the rose and the carnation have disappeared. 
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Tliey dim the bright inarliles of the walls and the gilding 
ot the ceilings. They enter the triclininin in the midst 
of the banquet, they crawl over the viands and spoil what 
they do not devour. Unrelaxed by success and enjoy¬ 
ment, onward they go ; a secret mysterious instinct keeps 
them together as if they had a king over them. They 
move along the floor in so strange an order that they seem 
to be a tessellated pavement themselves, and to be the 
artificial embellishment of the floor, so true are their lines 
and so perfect the patterns they describe. Onward they 
go, to the market, to the temple sacrifices, to the bakers’ 
stores, to the cookshops, to the confectioners, to the 
druggists—nothing comes amiss to them ; wherever man 
has aught to eat or drink there are they, reckless of death, 
strong of apjietite, certain of conquest.” 

Now, that is a passage in which only a few of the 
greater qualities of style can be exhibited, but are 
not those few exhibited in perfection ? Could there 
he a more luminous and orderl}' grasp of the strange 
phenomenon depicted, of its full physical significance 
and moral horror; could there be a more rich and 
delicate perception of tlie weirdness of that strange 
fall of “yellow snow”? Could there be a deeper 
feeling conveyed of the higher instrumentality under 
which plagues like these are launched upon the world? 

And now to bring to a close what I have to 
say of Dr. Newman's style—though the subject grows 
upon one—let me quote one or two of the passages in 
which his style vibrates to the finest notes, and yet 
exhibits most powerfully the drift and undercurrent 
by wliich his mind is swayed. Perhaps he never 
expresses anything so powerfully as he expresses the 
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deep pining for the rest ot s})iritual simplicity, for 
tlio peace which ])assos understanding, that underlies 
his nature. Take this from one (d his Roman Catholic 
sermons: “Oh, long sought after, tardily found, 
the desire of the eyes, the joy of the heart, the truth 
after many shadows, the fulness after many foretastes, 
the home after many storms; come to her, poor 
cliildren, for she it is, and slio alone, who can unfold 
to you the secret of your being, and the meaning 
of your destiny.” Again, in the exquisite tale of 
martyrdom from which I have already quoted the 
account of the locusts, the destined martyr, whose 
thirst for God has been awakened by her intercourse 
with Christians, thus repels the Greek rhetorician, 
who is trying to feed her on the husks of philosophic 
abstractions, as she expresses the yearnings of a heart 
weary of its desolation: “ Oh that I could find 
Him!” Callista exclaimed passionately. “On the 
right hand and on the left I grope, but touch Him 
not. AVhy dost tliou fight against me; why dost 
thou scare and perplex mo, oh First and only fairl” 
Or take one of Dr. Newman's most characteristic 
poems—the few poems which ha\'e really boon fused 
in the glow of his heart licforo they were uttered by 
his tongue. The lines 1 am going to quote were 
written on a fancy contained in the writings of Bode j 
the fancy that there is a certain “ meadow as it were,’* 
in which the souls of holy men suft'er nothing, but 
wait the time when they should bo fit to boar the 
vision of God :— 
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“ They are at rest: 

We may not stir the heaven of their repose 
With loud-voiced grief, or passionate request, 

Or selfish plaint for those 
Who in the mountain grots of Eden lie, 

And hear the fourfold river as it hurries by. 

“ Tliey liear it sweep 

In distance down the dark and savage vale, 

But they at eddying pool or current deep 
Shall never more grow pale ; 

They hear, and meekly muse as fain to know. 

How long untired, unspent, that giant stream shall flow. 

" And soothing sounds 

Blend ^vith the neighbouring waters as they glide; 
Posted along the haunted garden’s bounds 
Angelic forms abide. 

Echoing as words of watch, o’er lawn and grove. 

The verses of that hymn which seraphs chant above.” 

In another of these poems Dr. Newman has referred 
to the sea described in the book of Revelation:— 

“ A sea before 

The throne is spread; its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth scenes as they pass. 

We on its shore 
Share in the bosom of our rest, 

God’s knowledge, and are blest” 

It has always seemed to me that Newman’s style 
succeeds, so far as a human form of expression can, 
in picturing the feelings of earth in a medium as 
clear, as liquid, and as tranquil, as sensitive alike to 
the minutest ripples and the most potent tidal waves 
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of providential impulse, as the sea spread before the 
throne itself. 

__I have dwelt so much on Dr. Newman’s stylo 

because in his case at least, I take the style to be 
the reflection of the man. But when I say this, it 
must not be supposed that in describing his style as 
a clear atmosphere or liquid medium, which makes 
itself felt everywhere, and yet urges him whom it 
envelops steadily in one direction, I mean to suggest 
that Cardinal Newman is wanting in the most marked 
personal cliaracter.~^A very brief reference to his 
career will show Ifow very false an impression that 
would convey. Newman’s early life at Oxford was, 
as we know, a very tranquil, and rather a solitary 
one. “Never less alone than when alone,” were the 
words in which Dr. Coplcston, the Provost of Oriel, 
addressed him on an accidental meeting in one of his 


Oxford walks. And he tells us, “ It was not I who 
sought friends, but friends who sought me. Never 
man had kinder or more indulgent friends than I 


have had, but I have expressed my own feelings as 
to the mode in which I gained them,” in the year 
1829, “in the course of a copy of verses. Speaking 
of my blessings, I said—‘blessings of friends which 
to my door, nuadrdy nnhopedy have come’” (Apologia^ 
p. 73). That is, others were more attracted towards the 
mind which had its own highest attraction in the in¬ 
visible world, than he towards them.^Keblo was from 
the first Newman’s chief object of he?o-worship, for 
Newman at least never lost sight of quality in sheer 
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force, never marie the mistake which is usually attri¬ 
buted to Carlyle. Wlien, after his election as a 
fellow of Oriel, he went to receive the congratulations 
of the other fellows, “ I bore it,” he wrote, “ till 
Keble took my hand, and then felt so abashed and 
unworthy of the honour that I seemed desirous of 
quite sinking into the ground.” This was years be¬ 
fore the publication of The Christian Year. But even 
Keble’s influence was l ess per^ nal than theological. 
Ttie Christian Year appeared in 1827, and immedi¬ 
ately took the strongest hold of Newman. Indeed, 
the whole history of his life shows how absurd is the 
view which has sometimes been taken by able men, 
that Newman’^ life haa.lieeii.-ii continuous - struggle 
aga inst sccpticism r^ No one can read his long series 
‘of sermons, and his remarkable though much shorter 
series of poems, and still less re-read them by the 
light of his lectures “On Anglican Difficulties,” his 
Apologia and his Grammar of Assent, without being 
profoundly convinced that the Roman Catholic in 
Newman is as deep as his thought, the High Church¬ 
man as deep as his temperament, and the Christian 
as deep as his character, being intertwined with it 
inextricably—nay, not only intertwined, but identi¬ 
fied. I can understand what Dr. Newman was as an 
Anglican, because the first part of the most character¬ 
istic work of his life was done as an Anglican, and I 
believe that it was Reason, and Reason almost alone, 
working on the assumptions which were so deeply 
rooted in him in 1843, which made him a Roman 
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Catholic. I cannot understand what he was as an 
Evangelical ProtesUint, because even so far as he 
ever was an Evangelical Protestant, it was only during 
liis earliest j'outh, and the wliole drift of his nature 
seems to liave carried Idm away from the moor¬ 
ings of his early creed. P>ut what would be left of 
Dr. Newman if you could wipe the Christian heart 
out of his life and creed I could as little guess as I 
could wliat would have boon left of Sir Walter Scott 
if you could have emptied out of him the light of old 
romance and legend ; or of Carlyle, if you could have 
managed somehow to.^-aft upon him a conventional 
“gigmanic” creed. (Ivcble’s conception of the poetry 
in the Christian faitli, and the nature-symbolism 
it contained, took a hold upon Newman which made 
his career what it became. In many respects, of 
course, his own mind vastly enlarged and deepened 
the intellectual view of Keble, turned it into some¬ 
thing more masculine, more logical, more construc¬ 
tive ; but it would be almost as unreasonable to speak 
of Keble himself as fighting all his life against a 
mordant scepticism as of Newman’s doing so. It is 
true, of course, that Newman has seen, as Keble 
probably never saw, how profoundly the moral 
assumptions with which the conscious intellectual life 
begins, influence our faith or want of faith. Ho has 
done as much justice to the logical strength of certain 
types of sceptical thought as ho has to the logic of 
Christian thought itself. But that, since his first 
conversion,” as ho calls it, he ever felt even the 
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smallest temptation to reject Christianity, whether 
before he became a Roman Catholic or since, is 
simply incredibl^*^We have his own explicit asser¬ 
tion for the latter denial, and the evidence of his 
singularly self-consistent life for the former. 

I have pointed out that Newman early rested on 
the conviction of the existence of “ two, and two only, 
supreme and luminously self-evident beings, myself 
and my Creator” (Apologia, p. 59).(^ Of all points of 
faith, he tells us elsewhere, “ the bein^of a God is to 
my mind encompassed with the most difficulty and 
borne in on our minds with most power ” (Ibid. 
p. 374). And to the aid of this central conviction 
came Keble’s teaching, that the sacramental system 
has its roots deep in the natural creation itself, or, as 
Dr. Newman, expressing his obligations to Keble, 
puts it, “ that material phenomena are both the types 
and the instruments of real things unseen, a doctrine 
which embraces not only what Anglicans no less 
than Catholics believe about sacrament^properly so 
called, but also the article of the communion of 
Saints in its fulness, and likewise the mysteries of 
the faith.” 

Now the more earnestly Newman embraced the 
doctrine that the natural universe is full of the types 
and the instrumentality of spiritual beings unseen— 
and no one can read Newman’s poems without feel¬ 
ing how deeply this conviction had struck its roots 
into him—the more perplexing the external realities 
of human history and human conduct, barbarous or 
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civilised, mediaeval or modern, seemed to him. His 
faith in the sacramental principle taught liim to look 
for a created universe from which the Creator should 
he reflected back at every point; but he actually 
found one from which disorder, confusion, enmity to 
God, was reflected back at every pointT^ Here are 
his own words :— 

Starting tlion with the being of a God (which, as I 
have said, is as certain to me as the certainty of my own 
existence, though when I try to jnit the grounds of that 
certainty into logical shape I find a difficulty in doing so 
in mood and figure to my satisfaction), I look out of my- 
.self into tlic world ol men, and llierc I see a sight which 
fills me with unspeakahle distress. The world seems 
simply to give the lie to that great truth of which my 
whole being is so full, and the effect upon me is in con- 
sc([nence, as a matter of necessity, as confusing as if it 
denied that I am in existence myself. If I looked into a 
mirror and did not see my face I should have that sort of 
feeling which actually comes upon me wlicn I look into 
this living busy world and see no reflection of the Creator. 
This is to me one of the great difficulties of this absolute 
primary truth to which I referred just now. Were it not 
for this voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my 
heart I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist 
when I looked into the world. 1 am speaking for myself 
only, and I am far from denying the real force of the 
arguments in prool of a God drawn from the general facts 
of human society ; but these do not warm mo or enlighten 
me ; they do not lake away the winter of my desofation 
or make the huds unfold and the leaves grow within mo 
and my moml being rejoice. The sight of tlie world is 
nothing else than the prophet’s vision, full of Mnmenta- 
tious ami mourning and woo.’ To consider the world in 
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its length and breadth, its various history, the many races 
of men, their starts, their fortune, tlieir mutual alienation, 
their conflicts, and then their ways, habits, governments, 
forms of worship, their enterprises, their aimless courses, 
their random achievements and accpureinents, and tlien 
the impotent conclusion of long-standing facts, the tokens 
so faint and broken of a superintending design, the blind 
evolution of what turn out to be great powers or truths, 
the progress of things as if from unreasoning elements, 
not towards final causes, the greatness and littleness of 
man, his far-reaching aims, liis short duration, tlie curtain 
hung over his future, the disappointments of life, the 
defeat of good, the success of evil, physical pain, mental 
anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, the prevailing 
idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, 
that condition of the whole race, so fearfully yet exactly 
dcscriljed in the Apostle’s words, ‘ Having no liope, and 
without God in the world,’ all this is a vision to dizzy 
and appal, and inflicts on the mind tlie sense of a ])rofound 
mystery which is absolutely beyond human solution.”— 
Apologia, pp. 376-378. 

Crhis is a passage taken from the Apologia, but 
long before Dr. Newman became a Roman Catholic, 
even at a time when he held confidently that the 
Roman Cathol ic Church was anti-Chris tian, he had 
pressed home the same deep conviction that the 
spectacle of the moral universe and of human history 
IS so utterly abliorrent to the heart taught from 
within, tliat it can only be explained at all on the 
principle that tlie human race lias been implicated in 
some “great aboriginal calamity" which can only be 
o bviat ed by some equally great supernatural inter¬ 
ference in human affairs, specially adapted to remedy 
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that calamity. Even before he threw himself into 
the Tractarian movement, even before he went abroad 
with Mr. IIuiTcll Froudc in 1832 on that memorablo 
journey in which, whether quarantined in lazarettos, 
or conversing with Roman ecclesiastics, or lying sick 
almost to death in Sicily, or tossing in an orange 
boat on the Mediterranean, he was so haunted by the 
belief that he had a “ work to do in England,” that 
he shrank from every kind of contact with influences 
which seemed to him incongruous with that work,— 
he had urged on Oxford students and Oxford audiences 
of every kind, with passionate earnestness, his warnings 
against trusting what Matthew Arnold delights to 
call the Zeitgeist, the “ modern spirit,” the spirit of 
the age. 

“ Our manners arc courteous [he sjiys], we avoid giving 
pain or olFcnco ; our words become correct; our relative 
duties are carefully performed ; our sense of juopriety 
shows itself even in our domestic niTangcments, in the 
embellishment of our houses, in our amusements, and so 
also in our religious profession. Vice now becomes un¬ 
seemly and hideous to the imagination, or, as it is some¬ 
times familiarly said, * out of taste.’ Thus elegance is 
gradually made the test and standard of virtue, which is 
no longer thought to possess an intrinsic claim on our 
h(*arts, or to exist fnrthcr than it leads to the quiet and 
comfort of others. Conscience is no longer recognised as 
an independent arbiter of actions, its authority is explained* 
away ; partly it is superseded in the minds of men by 
the so-called moral sense which is regarded merely as the 
love of the beautiful; paitly by the rule of expediency 
which is forthwith substituted for it in the details of con- 
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duct Now, conscience is a stem, gloomy principle ; it 
tells us of guilt and of prospective punishment. Accord¬ 
ingly, when its terrors disappear, then disappear also in 
the creed of the day those fearful images of divine wrath 
wth which the Scripture abounds .”—Parochial Sermons, 
vol. I p. 311. 

And then he utters that celebrated sentence— 

“ I will not shrink from uttering my firm conviction 
that it would be a gain to this country were it vastly 
more superstitious, more bigoted, more gloomy, more 
fierce in its religion than at present it shows itself to be. 
Not, of course, that I think the tempers of mind herein 
implied desirable, which would be an evident absurdity, 
but I think them infinitely more desirable and more 
promising than a heathen obduracy, and a cold, self- 
sufficient, self-wise tranquillity .”—Parochial Sermoiis, p. 
320. 

(in short, when Newman went abroad in 1832, 
mh his consumptive friend Hurrell Fronde, his 

night seems to 
have been of the quickenin g of a Chu rch which 
would fight against this Zeitgeist — against the re ligion 
of the day, against the theophilanthropic ideas of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
fix the minds of its children upon those eternal 
realities, which the “ modern spirit ” of our own time 
is as anxious to soften, blanch, and water dowlas 
the mediseval spirit was to traves ty by isolating and 
exaggerating their austere and terrible warnings. 
There was a passion at this time in all Newman said 
and did. He told himself to learn to hate evil as the 


thought by day and his dream by 
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only adequate i)rc])aration for loving good. He 
was conscious of a driving force which carried him 
on— 

“Wave reared on wave its godless liead 
my keen bark, by breezes sped, 

Dash’d fiercely through the ocean bed, 

And chafed towards its goal.” 

He passed through Roman Catholic countries, 
carefully avoiding their worship; ho fell sick of 
malaria when in Sicily, and told his servant that he 
should not die, adding to himself, “because I have 
not sinned against the light,” a phrase which he says 
he has never understood, but which no doubt meant 
that he had not forfeited the_ riglit to bo, what he 
felt himself destined to be, God^s instrument for 
quickening the Church of Rnghuid. When tossiu" 
at sea in the straits of Bonitazio, this austeror mood 
relented, and ho felt for once that more gentle spirit 
which has marked all the later portions of his career. 
Almost eyery one now knows the poem to which 
I alhuleVl recall one verso only to show how different 
is its keynote to that of the eager flame of zeal Avith 

which during this journey ho seems in general to 
have been burnt up :— 

“So long Thy j.ower hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er cmg and torrent, till 

The night is gone, 

And in the morn those angel laces smile, 

Which 1 have loved long since and lost awhile.” 
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Eut mostly during this journey he harps on theluke- 
warmness of the age, and tlie indifference to eternal 
tiuth which it displays. Becalmed at sea, he implores 
patience, and confesses that he feels very soi'cly “ the 
languor of delay.” He muses much, too, on certain 
tendencies which he finds in his own cliaracter, ten¬ 
dencies which he believes to be pure, but wliich he 
knows are likely to be confounded by the world with 
craft and pride ^ 

“How didst thou start, thou Holy Baptist, bid 
To pour repentance on the sinless brow ! 

Tlien all thy meekness from thy hearers hid 
Beneath the ascetic’s ])ort and preacher’s fire, 

Flowed forth, and with a pang thou didst desire 
He might be chief, not thou. 


“And so on us at whiles it falls to claim 
Powers that we dread, or dare some forward part; 
Nor must we shrink as cravens from the blame 
Of pride, in common eyes, or purpose deep, 

But with pure thoughts look up to God, and keep 
Our secret in our heart.” 


Nay, he has a dream of St. Paul, which tells him 
that St. Paul too was exposed to the same unjust 
charges to which he himself was liable;— 

“ I dreamed that with a passionate complaint 
I wish’d me born amid God’s deeds of might. 

And envied those who had the presence bright 
Of gifted prophet and strong-hearted saint,' 
horn my heart loves and fancy strives to paint. 

I turned, when straight a stranger met my sight, 

Come as my guest, and did awhile unite 

His lot with mine ; and lived without restraint. 
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Courteous be was ami grave, so meek in mien 
It seem’d untrue, or told a purpose weak. 

Yet in the mood he could witli aptness speak, 

Or with stem force, or show of feelings keen, 
Marking deep craft, methought, or hidden pride ;— 
Then came a voice, ‘ St. Paul is at thy side.’ ” 

sy In this spirit Newman went hack to commence the 
Tractarian movement. “There was,” he has since 
confessed, “at that time a double aspect in my hear¬ 
ing towards others.^^My behaviour had in it a mix¬ 
ture both of fierceness and of sport, and on this 
account, I daresay, it gave ott'enco to many, nor can 
I here defend it.” Tlie truth was that he really did 
feel to the bottom of his heart that ho was doing a 
work of which he himsidf knew neither the scope nor 
the goal, and that, so far as ho was acquitted by his 
own consd^ce, he did not much care what men said 
of hiniS/He believed that it was given to him to 
open to the Church of England a new career, to 
raise it up as a new power to witness against the sins 
and whims and false ideals of the day, and the various 
idolatries of the Zeiificht. 

Where did ho go wrong? Of course one does not 
like to say of a man of the higliest genius, and of a 
kind of genius specially adapted to the subject on 
which ho writes, that ho is wrong, and that a man of 
no genius, who criticises him, is right; hut still, as I 
believe that he did go seriously wrong, and should bo 
a Roman Catholic myself if 1 did not, I must give my 
explanation of the ciTor I think I soe.^ It seems to 
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me, then, that he went wrong in his primary assump¬ 
tion that what he calls “ the dogmatic principle ” 
involves the existence of an infallible human aiithorit}^ 
which can say, without possibility of error, ‘this is 
what God has revealed, and this again is radically in¬ 
consistent with what He has revealed.’ J I will quote 
his own account of his convictions-xjn this subject 
from the Apologia. It is a very striking passage, and 
very instructive as to the course of this great thinker’s ■ 
personal history :— 

“ Supposing, then, it to be the will of the Creator to 
interfere in human affairs, and to make provisions for re¬ 
taining in the world a knowledge of Himself, so definite 
and distinct as to be proof against the energy of human 
scepticism,—in such a case, I am far from saying that 
there was no other way, but there is nothing to surprise 
the mind, if He should think fit to introduce a power 
into the world invested with the prerogative of infalli¬ 
bility on religious matters. Such a provision would be a 
direct, immediate, certain,- and prompt means of with¬ 
standing the difficulty ; it would be an instrument suited 
to the need ; and when I find that this is the very claim 
of the Catholic Church, not only do I feel no difficulty in 
admitting the idea, but there is a fitness in it which re¬ 
commends it to my mind. And thus I am brought to 
speak of the Church’s infallibility as a pro\nsion, adapted 
by the mercy of the Creator, to preserv^e religion in the 
world, and to restrain that freedom of thought, which of 
course in itself is one of the greatest of natural gifts, and 
to rescue it from its own suicidal excesses.”— Apologia^ 

p, 382. 

% 

That seems to me a definite contention that the 
reason of man is naturally so restless, so disposed to 
H G 
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devour its own oflspring, «as to need the bit and 
bridle of an infallible human authority in addition to 
the guidance of God’s spirit. But is not that in a 
sense really putting man above God, or at best put¬ 
ting God’s providence as revealed in human institu¬ 
tions above God’s spirit as revealed in conscience and 
reason ? I should have supposed that to a thinker 
with so passionate a belief in God as the deepest of 
all realities, the true security for the ultimate stability 
of our reason, for the ultimate subjection of our reason 
to the power and fascination of revelation, would 
have been simply this, that God after all sways our 
spirits, and draws them to Himself. But Newman 
has so keen an insight into the morbid side of the 
cravings of Bationalism for devouring its own off¬ 
spring that he can hardly believe that we shall ever 
rest on what God has revealed, unless that revelation 
receives a genuinely human embodiment in an in¬ 
fallible institution set upon a rock for all men to 
recognise as stamped by Providence with one of 
God’s greatest attributes, inability to err. This is 
saying, in other words, that when Newman passes 
from the w’orld within to the world without, ho dis¬ 
cerns far more keenly the evils, the miseries, the 
weaknesses, the diseases, the woes, the coiruptions 
of our nature, than lie does its atlinity with the divine 
life. Like a great physician, when ho looks out of 
himself, his sight is sharper for the signs of disoixler 
and internal malady than for the signs of life and 
strength. It is, I think, profound ]>itv for the rest- 
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lessuess and insatiability of human reason wliich has 
made him a Roman Catholic. He is always seeking 
for some caustic which may burn away the proud 
ilesh from our hearts, for some antiseptic which shall 
destroy the gerais of canker in our intellect. He has 
'a wonderful insight into the natural history of all 
our morbid symptoms. His hand is ever on the 
feeble and rapid pulse of human impatience, his eye 
is keen to discern the hectic flush on the worn face. 
He sees in the Roman Catholic Church a great 
laboratory of spiritual drugs which will lower fever 
and arrest the growth of fungoid parasites, and he 
cannot help grasping at the medicaments she offers. 

Ne^vman never shows more unique genius than in 
mastering the morbid symptoms, both of human con¬ 
science and human reason, though he is spiritually 
greatest when, after showing us how deep is his know¬ 
ledge of all the intricate maladies of human nature, 
he shakes the trouble from him, and passes quietly 
into the peaceful rest of perfect faith. But his attach¬ 
ment to the Roman Catholic Church is, I think, in 
great measure given to its functions as a mediciner of 
souls, to its various appliances of penance, its ex¬ 
haustive study of casuistry, and its elaborate phar¬ 
macopoeia of spiritual tonics and febrifuges. 

But to go back to the evil for which he maintains 
that an infallible Church is the only remedy, namely, 
the tendency of reason to undermine every faith for 
which we have not the daily evidence of universal 
experience :—he holds, truly I think, that no church, 
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no witness to God, can stand without a steady dog¬ 
matic basis, and tliat, without submission to some 
visible vicegerent of God, no dogmatic basis of religious 
truth can ever be established. Well, I should bo the 
last to assail dogma, as Matthew Arnold, for instance, 
has assailed it. It seems to mo that oven the fact of 
writing as I do implies a dogma—the dogma that my 
readers and I really exist. If God announces His 
holiness and love to man, He announces implicitly 
His own existence. If Ho announces the redemption 
of man. He announces the existence of the Kcdcemer. 
If we are convinced that a divine light has illumined 
our consciences, that fact alone implies a good many 
intellectual truths, which will more and more impress 
themselves on us as we recognise the fact and conform 
our lives to it. Theological dogma is nothing in the 
world but a rationale of the relations in which God 
places Himself towards us in the act of revealing 
Himself. But why docs revelation imply the human 
possession of any infallihk rationale of these relations? 
The Jews had a revelation continued during many 
centuries, a revelation which made them undoubtedly 
the specific medium through which divine truth was 
revealed to the world. But they had no infallible 
authority to which they co\dd appeal on points in 
dispute. And it cannot be said that there never 
were any points in dispute. As a matter of fact, one 
of the greater prophets has assured us that, at one 
time during the history of that people, “the pro¬ 
phets ” themselves " prophesy falsely, and the priests 
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bear rule by their means, and my people love to have 
it so.” How were the Jewish people to know, except 
by trusting their impressions of character,—a charac¬ 
ter educated by God Himself,—that Jeremiah was 
divinely taught in revealing to them that other pro¬ 
phets, who also claimed to be the organs of divine 
revelation, in this case at least made that claim 
falsely ? Again, not only had the Jewish Church no 
infallible exponent of the drift of the divine teaching, 
but where is the evidence that even the primitive 
Christian Church made any such claim ? What was 
the apostolate of Judas Iscariot except a divine 
warning against attributing too final an authority 
even to those earthen vessels chosen by the Redeemer 
Himself 1 Moreover, how should an infallible author¬ 
ity—even if one existed—on the dogmatic truths 
involved in revelation imply the right understanding 
of these truths, unless the believer be guided by the 
spirit of God in receiving them ? The same words 
mean totally different things to the humble mind 
and the arrogant mind, to the selfish mind and to 
the self-denying. Even the infallible human author¬ 
ity could inculcate only a lesson of error and illusion 
when addressing itself to a fallible and sinful believer. 
I cannot for the life of me see how the infallible 
human authority for dogma could, even if it existed, 
be of any service to rebellious, misguided, passionate 
men, unless it could infuse the grace to understand 
spiritually, as well as authorise the right form of 
words to be understood. Surely revelation, once 
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communicated, must live and exert itself, and deepen 
for itself the spiritual channels in which it is to run, 
just as the original moral teaching, cngi’avcd both on 
tables of stone and on the heart, has lived and exerted 
itself, and deepened for itself the moral channels in 
which it is to run. Both revelations have been mis¬ 
understood ; both have been perverted; both have 
been defied; both have been ridiculed; both have 
been scorned ; yet both have exerted an ever deepen¬ 
ing and widening intluence, and have found out the 
true hearts for which they were intended. 

I cannot help thinking, then, that Dr. Newman’s 
belief, that the most fitting power to subdue the 
anarchy of human passions and intellectual pride is 
an infallible Church, is an error, and an error of that 
most serious kind which, by throwing the Church 
which boasts infallibility olf its guard, produces an 
abundant crop of special dangers and mistakes. So 
far from the assumption of infallibility having actually 
“preserved religion in the world,” and “restmined 
the freedom of thought ” which is so apt to run into 
“suicidal excesses,” I cannot help thinking that that 
assumption has done more not only to foster “suicidal 
excesses in the Church which makes it, but to drive 
the churches which deny it into “suicidal excesses" 
of another kind, than anj" other equally important 
factor in the history of revelation. I do not deny, on 
the contrary, I heartily join Dr. Newman in believing, 
that the only attitude of mind in which wo can hope 
to profit by revelation is that of profound humility 
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towards an infallible authority above us ; but by 
whom is it wielded, by man or by God ? Where is 
the evidence, or the vestige of evidence, that since 
Christ’s ascension it has ever been put in commission 
in human hands at alH Was not one apostle rebuked 
as Satan the moment after his confession had been 
treated as putting him in possession of the keys 
of the new kingdom 1 Was not another avowedly 
doubtful whether in certain instances he spoke b}^ 
inspiration or only out of his own fallible judgment ? 
That an infallible authority should impart wisdom to 
fallible men I can understand; that it should make 
over its own infallibility on any tenns to fallible men 
I cannot understand. And it seems to me that the 
result of the assumption in all countries which have 
accepted the infallible Church has been to secure 
indeed the intellectual ascendency of dogma, but 
often at the cost of destroying the moral ascendency 
of the truths of which dogma is but the skeleton. 
Roman Catholics who, like Dr. Newman, nourish 
themselves on a genuinely spiritual view of their 
own theology, seem to me to be among the salt of 
the earth. But what seems to be far commoner 
amongst Roman Catholic nations than even amongst 
Protestant nations is the habit of assenting with the 
mind to what the heart ignores; and is not this the 
direct consequence of attaching so much importance 
to the infallibility of a Church of which the earthly 
corner-stone may be such a Judas as Alexander 
Borgia 7 In the remarkable lecture — which as a 
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youth I had the privilege of hearing — on “The 
Political State of Catholic Countries no Prejudice to 
the Sanctity of the Church,” I remember the full 
sympathy and even enthusiasm with w'hich I heard 
Dr. Newman say what I trust a great many Pro¬ 
testants would say with him, that the Church 

“Aims not at making a show, hut at doing a worki 
She regards this world and all that is in it as a mere 
shade, as dust and ashes, compared with the value of one 
single soul. She holds that unless she can in her own 
way do good to sonls, it is no \isd her doing anything • 
she holds fliat it were hetter for sun and moon to drop 
from Iteaven, for the enrtli to fail, and for tlie many mil¬ 
lions upon it to die of starvation in cxtremest agony, ns 
far ns tenii)oral afilietion goes, than tliat one soul, I will 
not say should be lost, hut should commit one single venial 
sin, should tell one wilful untruth, though it harmed no 
one, or steal one poor farthing witliout excuse. She con¬ 
siders the action of this world and the action of the soul 
simply incommensurate, viewed in their respective spheres; * 
she would rather save the soul of one single wild bandit 
of Calabria, or whining beggar of Palermo, tlian draw a 
hundred lines of railroad through the length of Italy, 
or carry out a sanitary reform in iU fullest details 
in every city of Sicily, except so far as these great 

national works tended to some spiritual good beyond 
them.” 

But, then, docs the Church habitually mean by 
saving the soul wdiat I am sure Dr. Newman means'! 
Does it mean ptitting an abiding purity into the 
bandit or the beggar—making him lioly with the 
holiness of Christ! And if the Church does mean 
this, does her presumed infallibility help to accomplish 
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it ? In the same remarkable lecture Dr. Newman 
drew a picture which I remember to have supposed 
at the time that he took from Ireland. 

“ Take a mere beggar-woman, lazy, ragged, filthy, and 
not over scrupulous of truth (I do not .«ay she has 
arr/ved at perfection) ”—[here he was so overcome by Ids 
o\\A\ deep sense of humour that he laughed behind his 
MS., then crossed himself, and I think said a Pater 
Noster to himself before resuming]—“but if she is chaste 
■uid sober and cheerful, and goes to her religious duties, 
and I am supposing not at all an impossible case, she 
will, in the eyes of the Church, have a prospect of 
heaven, quite closed and refused to the State’s pattern 
man, the just, the upright, the generous, the honour¬ 
able, the conscientious, if he be all this not from a super¬ 
natural power—(I no not determine whether this is likely 
to be the fact, but I am contrasting views and principles) 
—not from a supernatural power, but from mere natural 
virtue.” 

I should have supposed it impossible to be at heart 
and in motive really just and upright, and absolutely 
a contradiction in terras to be really “ conscientious,” 
from any mere natural quality. Indeed, “ virtue ” 
does not seem to me, in its highest meaning, a natural 
quality at all, but distinctly a supernatural one, 
though I would not for a moment deny it even to an 
atheist who should follow, after a severe struggle, 
the guidance of divine light, while supposing himself 
to be following only his own best instincts. But my 
main criticism on that passage is that even in the 
country of which I suppose Dr. Newman to have 
been thinking when he depicted the chaste, sober, 
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and religious, though lazy, ragged, and untruthful 
beggar-woman, the Catholic Church has failed to 
bring home to the great mass of the population the 
supernatural character of those elementary duties on 
which Dr. Newman himself insists so justly. Ireland 
was for a long time the favourite Catholic example 
of a spiritual nation, not well trained in those secular 
virtues which are at the roots of prosperity. Is 
Ireland that favourite example still ? Does not that 
utter want of moral and spiritual courage, in conse¬ 
quence of which the peasantry, far and wide, have 
submitted to the decrees of cruel and unscrupulous 
Ribbonmen, and have sheltered murderers from their 
well-earned punishment, attest that the infallible 
Church has not succeeded in bringing home even the 
most elementary of spiritual duties to the hearts and 
consciences of the people ? I cannot help believing 
that the assumption of infallibility as to dogma has 
tended to divert the attention of the Church of 
Romo most seriously and unduly from the great 
danger of all churches—namely, the willingness to 
accept true words about God in the place of real 
spiritual acts founded on the love of His righteousness. 

I cannot conclude this study of Dr. Newman with¬ 
out a few w'ords on one of the most momentous of his 
books, the great book on Development of Christian 
Doctrine, which was destined to anticipate so curiously, 
in the ecclesiastical field, much that Mr. Darwin 
had to tell us in the field of biolog)\ It is a great 
hook, and one from which Protestants might learn 
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much—much that they might use against Dr. New¬ 
man, much also that they might accept from him and 
apply for their own benefit.^ Now, it does not, as it 
seems to me, admit of doubt that we ought to examine 
most carefully, as evidence of what a divine revelation 
was, if we once believed that such a revelation has 
been given, what impression it actually produced on 
the generation which received it and on its immediate 
successors. We cannot and ought not to treat what 
we believe to come from above as we should what 
comes from our own mixed nature. We must admit 
fully the possibility that Revelation may contain 
elements which we cannot easily apprehend, elements 
which it takes even the faithful observance of many 
generations to apprehend and justify, elements which 
assert their full influence over believers very gradually, 
but then turn out to be of unspeakable importance. 

^ It has therefore always seemed to me that Protestants 
are far too anxious to depreciate the immense im¬ 
portance of the appeal to the actual Christianity of 
the Apostolic fathers and the Church of the second 
century.'-^ To know fully what Christianity was, we 
must know not only what the apostles have left to 
us in a documentary form as the drift of their teaching, 
but what was the immediate eftect of what they 
taught, what tlie early Cliurch believed that it had 
really received from them, what the type of Christian¬ 
ity was after it had been impressed on a generation 
born in communion with the Church. No book has 
done more to show the importance of this historic 
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treatment than Dr. Newman’s Essay on Develop¬ 
ment; none, I think, to lay down truer rules for 
genuine development; none, perhaps, to illustrate 
those rules less fortunately or with more preconceived 
bias. Ihit who can fail to be grateful to the man 
who has insisted that a genuine “development” of 
revealed truth must jircserve intact the original type, 
must keep continuously to the principles of the 
primitive doctrinal teaching, must show the power 
adequately to assimilate nutriment foreign j’et sub¬ 
servient to it and to throw off alien material, must 
be able to show early indications that such a develop¬ 
ment would be likely, must bo logically consistent 
with all that was originally taught, must bo able to 
protect itself by “preservative additions” which 
secure the type instead of altering it, and, finally, 
must show tenacity of life ? How hr Dr. Newman’s 
instances of those tests of development make good 
bis own position is a very different question indeed 
—is, indeed, a question like that whether the House 
of Commons can be considered a “ preservative 
addition” to the monarchy, or rather an addition 
which, while it has preserved it for centuries, is 
likely some day to supersede it. But what I hold 
to be the enormous value of Dr. Newman’s essay is 
that it puts us on the Avay to a true investigation of 
the claims of our various churches to represent the 
piimitive revelation of Christ, Do wo or do we not 
presciwe the original type ? Do we or do we not 
show a continuity of principle with that primitive 
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Christianity 1 Do we show any power of assimilating 
life from without, and imposing the structural law of 
Christian hearts upon that life from without 1 Can 
we show the power to reject as alien to us what is 
poisonous to Christian habits of life 1 Can we show 
early anticipations of our modern religious develop¬ 
ments 'i Can we prove our logical continuity with 
the old teaching ? Are our “ preservative additions ” 
monstrous innovations tending to the neglect of the 
deepest truths, or real provisions for the security of 
the Christian life ? And is there true buoyancy and 
vital tenacity in our developments, or an ever-growing 
languor of lifc'l All these are questions which are 
no less relevant, and far more important, in regard 
to developments of revelation, than they are in 
biology in determining whether certain changes of 
structure cause an improvement or a marked degenera¬ 
tion of the stock which exhibits them. C^ne of the 
great evidences of Cardinal Ne^vman’s genius is the 
proof that his mind was running on the tests of 


genuine developments and corruptions in doctrine, 
long years before the mind of the day had been 
awakened by Darwin and liis contemporaries to the 
true touchstone of development or degeneration in 
biological forms. ) 

^Before I conclude, I will make some attempt to 
answer the question what the drift of Cardinal 
Ne^vman’s best teaching really is. 

In the first place, though a great idealist—one of 
the greatest of idealists in this sense, that for him all 
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materi<al things are symbols, and all spiritual things 
the most vivid of realities—no one has pressed home 
upon us more powerfully, I might almost say more 
painfully, the difference between an unreal state of 
mind and a real state of mind, between unreal words 
and real words. Such a sermon as that on “The 
Religious Use of Excited Feelings” {Parochial Ser¬ 
mons, vol. i. sermon ix.), has in it all that is sound 
in the practice of religious revivals, as well as the 
antidote for all that is unsound. It is a death-blow 
to that unreality of mind w’hich revels in agonies of 
remorse and tumults of devotion, and which does not 
reflect that, as Dr. Newman teaches, “emotion and 
passion are in our power indeed to repress, but not to 
excite; that there is a limit to the tumults and swelliiu's 
of the heart, foster them as wo will, and when that 
time comes the poor misused soul is left exhausted 
and resourceless.”No utilitarian teacher has pressed 
home so sternly as Newman the need of deeds to give 
any real significance to words, or even to our feel¬ 
ings ; no one has made us recognise as he has done 
that right words and even right feelings are hut the 
shadows of things, and that it is only by the help of 
actions that we can over loam to fathom the depth of 
our own words, or to turn to good account our other¬ 
wise idle emotions. “ Let not your words run on,” he 
tells us; “force every one of them into action as it 
goes(Ibid. vol. i. p. 70). “In dreams we some¬ 
times move our arms to see if we are awake or not, 
and so wc arc awakened. This is the way to 
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keep your heart awake also. Try yourself daily in 
little deeds, to prove that your faith is more than a 
deceit" {Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 71). How scathing 
is his language towards men who indulge in the inculca¬ 
tion of truths which they do not embody in their own 
lives. He tells us his opinion of mere men of litera¬ 
ture in no ambiguous language : “ A man of literature 
is considered to preserve his dignity by doing nothing, 
and when he proceeds forward into action he is thought 
to lose his position, as if he was degrading his calling 
by enthusiasm and becoming a politician or a partisan. 
Hence mere literary men are able to say strong things 
against the opinions of their age, whether religious or 
political, without offence, because no one thinks they 
mean anything by them. They are not expected to 
go forward to act upon them, and mere words hurt 
no one" {Ibid. vol. v. p. 42). And yet he says, “To 
make professions is to play with edged tools unless 
we attend to what we are saying. Words have a 
meaning whether we mean that meaning or not; and 
they are imputed to us in their real meaning when 
our not meaning it is our own fault" {lUd. vol. 
v. p, 33). No one has done so much as Newman to 
teach us at once how little and how much words may 
mean, how to one man they are the mere tools by which 
to move others, for their o^vn selfish advantage, while 
to another they are the buoys floating on the sur¬ 
face by which the sunken reefs and quicksands are 
mapped out, and the whole configuration of the 
invisible depths of human nature, as it has been 
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ascertained by innumerable soundings, is brought to 
light. 

Again, no one has laid to heart like Newman, and 
made us lay to heart also, the comparatively small 
influence of mere logic, and the vast influence of 
unconscious assumptions—intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual—over the whole history of our inward lives. 
It is not too much to say that Newman has been the 
first to illustrate the almost automatic influence exerted 
by prepossessions and assumptions, once fairly im¬ 
planted in the heart and mind, in leavening the 
whole nature ; that he may bo said to have tjiught us 
that all minds, however deeply steeped in a world of 
false teaching, arc given some chance of struggling 
and finding their way to something better, and that 
our spiritual life depends on our eagerly using that 
chance, and voluntarily submitting ourselves ever 
more and more as time goes on, both consciously and 
unconsciously, to the higher influence which has 
thus touched our lives, f Newman anticipated not 
only the modern doctrine m evolution in its relation 
to religion, but also the modern doctrine of the 
automatic and unconscious influence of ideal ferments 
over the character of our thought, and the effect pro¬ 
duced by the latent heat which in critical moments they 
will give out on the formation of our convictions. 

“ There is good reason,” he told the Univoi'sitv of 
Oxford forty-two years ago, “for saying that the impres¬ 
sion made upon the mind need not even be recognised by 
the parties possessing it It is no proof that persons are 
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not possessed, because they are not conscious, of an idea. 
Nothing is of more frequent occurrence, whether in things 
sensible or intellectual, than the existence of such unper- 
ceived impressions. What do we mean when we say that 
certain persons do not know themselves, but that they 
are ruled by \'iews, feelings, prejudices, objects, wdiich 
they do not recognise ? How common is it to be exhilar¬ 


ated or depressed, we do not recollect why, though we 
are aware that something has been told us, or has hap¬ 
pened, good or bad, which accounts for our feeling, could 
we but recall it! What is memory itself but a vast 
magazine of such dormant, but present and excitable 
ideiis ? Or consider when persons would trace the history 
of their own opinions in past years, liow baffled they are 
in the attempt to fix the date of this or that conviction 
their system of thought having been aU the whUe in con¬ 
tinual, gradual, tranquil expansion ; so that it were as 
easy to follow the growth of the fruit of the earth, ‘ first 
the^blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear, as to chronicle changes which involved no abrupt 
revolution, or reaction, or fickleness of mind, but have 
been tlic birth of an idea, the development in explicit 
form, of ;yhat was already latent ^vithin it. Moreover it 
IS a question whether that strange and painful feeling of 
unreality which religious men experience from time^ to 

bl:’ ” P 

. le, when faith seems a name, and duty a mockery and 
aU endaivours to do right absurd and hopeless. aL all 

he ‘'r -“Sion w J wip;d out of 

obscration“„T “ toporary 

the mtT 'Vhich unconsciously 

r 7 «v.!r-, P spiritual life and peace”— 

University Sermons^ pp_ 321-322. ^ 


No one, then, 
ttis in relation 
u 


can doubt that Cardinal Newman 
to religion forestalled the leading 
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scientific kleas of his younger contemjioraries—the 
conception of evolution, and the conception of latent, 

or as some people call it, unconscious thought_in 

moulding human life; that his unique position 
consists in this, that while most of those for whom 
these ideas have had a great fascination have used 
them rather for the purpose of superseding Kevolation 
and explaining or trying to exjilain how wo might 
have attained all the advantages of faith tvithout 
faith, Ncivman has steadily used those scientific ideas 
in subordination to that master-key of all our being 
which ho has found in Kcvelatioii. And yet, instead 
of being diverted from the study of natural laws 
>y lus profound devotion to things spiritual, that 
devotion seems to have quickened tenfold his keen¬ 
ness of eye for the natural history of man’s mind, 
which he always rightly regards as the very basis 

upon which all suiiernatural teaching is necessarily 
rounded and superinduced. 


How shall I gather up in one ox-iiression the great 
Cardinal s characteristics ? Shelley, with that curious 
want of discrimination for spiritual things which ho 
comhincd so strangely with a delight in what is 
unearthly, called Byron, in his Adonais, “the 

r "T Of course it was Childe. 

JImolds Pdgnmage which suggested to him this 

most uiappropriate epithet, for never was there a fine 
thought and expression more cnielly misapplied than 
when this term was a,.plied to Byron, who, as Matthew 
Arnold has so grandly said, bore 
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“ With haughty scorn that mocked the smart 
From Europe to the ^Elolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart” 


All that was most delirious and most transient in what 
Shakespeare calls “life’s fitful fever” Byron experi¬ 
enced and confided to the world, while of eternity 
in time he never seems to have had a dream. But 
for eighty-six years Newman has lived amongst us 
as though he had no continuing city here, and 
comparatively very early in life he became aware 
that this was his destiny. In one very beautiful 
sonnet ho speaks of his youthful hopes of “ Isaac’s 
pure blessing and a verdant home,” but tells us that 
he has been led on step by step till he was found “a 
pilgrim pale v/ith Paul’s sad girdle bound.” And no 
one has made us feel as he has done the detachment 


of the pilgi'im from all earth’s closest ties, at the vei 7 
time when he enters so vividly into every change that 
affects the moral and religious prospects not only of 
his own Church but of our whole nation. The vivid 
pulse of time is to him the faint symbol of eternal 
interests behind and beyond time. In his wonderful 


poem on death, which he calls “The Dream of 
Gerontuis,” he makes the angel say to the passing soul, 
“ It is the very energy of thought that keeps thee 
from thy God.” And while it was energy of thought, 
no doubt, which kept Ne^\Tnan—I wish it had kept 
him permanently—from the Church in which he 
ound refuge nay, which kept him for two years 
from that Church oven after he had taken final leave 
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of his Anglican friends, it is energy of thought, too, 

wiicl, has kept his life from being merged in the 

great Church },o has joined, and wliicli has indeed 

made him almost as much of a pilgrim since he joined 

It as ho was for the ten previous years when “ tliroun-h 

words and things ” he went “ sounding on his dL 

and perilous way.” He has ever been a pilgrim, and 

a l.ilgnm of eternity,” if a pilgrim of eternity means 

a pilgrim who is severed by his love for eternal 

tlungs from that whirl and eddy of temporary 

interests in which so many of us turn giddy and lose 

u heads, klay I not indeed sum up Neii-man in 

he noble words in which his friend Keble describes 

the seer and the watchman who gaze through a 

twilight neither clear nor dark,” in their vigil for the 
Signs of God s coming ? 

“'Halt is the heart for tlioughlful seer, 

;i\ atchmg in trance, nor dark nor clear, 

111 appalling biture as it nearer draws • 

Ills spirit calm’d the storm to meet, ‘ 
beeling the rock beneath his feet, 

And tracing through the cloud th’ eternal causa 

“That is the lieart for watchman true, 

Uniting to see* what God will do 

As o’er the Church the gath’rii.g ’twilight falls • 

No more he .stmiiis his wistful eve 
If chance tlie gohleu houi-s be ni-di 

y youthful hojie seen benming roimd her walls. 


i’orc’d from his shadowy jiaradise. 

Ills thoughts to Heaven the steadier rise • 
here seek Ins answer when the world rejiroves: 
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Contented in his darkling round 
If only he he faithful found 
When from the East th’ eternal morning moves ” 

And yet even this would give too strong an impres¬ 
sion of the mere hermit and recluse. Newman is 
neither. The tenderness of his lieart is at least as 
unique as the detachment of his soul from earthly 
interests. And I cannot express this better than by 
concluding with the exquisitely beautiful words in 
which, two years before he finally left it, Newman 
took his farewell of the Church of England 

“0 kind and affectionate hearts, O lonng friends, 
should you know any one whose lot it has^een, by 
writing or by word of mouth, in some degree to help you 
... if he lias ever told you wliat you knew about your¬ 
selves or what you di<l not know, lias read to you your 
wants or feelings and comforted you by the very reading ; 
lias made you feel that there was a Iiigher life than this 
daily one and a brighter world than that you see ; or en¬ 
couraged you, or sobered you, or opened a way to the in¬ 
quiring, or sootlied the perplexed ; if wliat he has .‘^aid or 
done has ever made you take interest in him and feel well 
inclined towards him, remember such a one in time to 
come though you hear him not, and pray for liim that in 
all things he may know God’s will, and at all times he 
may be ready to fulfil it.’* 
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